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You Won't be 
Home Tonight 


Youn see it pass like a shipin With a baby’s grip on the wheel, 
the night . . . a silent blur... you feather around sharp 
a silver phantom. And you’ll curves . . . walk a chalk-line 
know by the sudden thump in on loose gravel. 

your pulse—you've seen your Outside, a frosty wind is stripping 

first 1940 Nash! the trees—but you don’t feel 

it. Nor will you ever know 
cold, dust, or stuffy air again 


You won’t wait long. 
—thanks to the Weather Eye. 


CRUISE IN QUIET. Nash’ sexclusive Super Shock-absorb- 

to quietly smooth the roughest But when you take the pilot’s seat, 

Beam lights are th 0% more a hold on tight! Forthere’s more - You’ . 

| power under this lashing hood 98 Fe having your first Arrow- 

than you’ve probably ever Flight Ride. 

teed before. And when it darkens, just pulli 
up—beneath a scarlet tree— 


At —- touch, the country vw and turn into your Nash con- 
si comes a crazy-quilt. tible bed. 
Then a Fourth Speed Forward perils 
seems to shoot you forward on As a thousand stars wheel above, 
the giant shoulder of a wave. you'll forget about business 
; and politics, in learning what 


When a car looms up ahead, jiist living on wheels may be like! 
nudge the throttle, and you'll : fo ie” 
sprint by, in Nash’s new daz- Five minutes in a new 1940 
zling Automatic Overtake. Nash is more fun than a life- 
time in ordinary cars... yet 
Exciting? Yes—but wait! a Nash is as easy to own as 
, 2 any. Big as it is, it’s priced 
FEEL THE FROST or sudden Heed ‘for. « rosd that's: fell -of with the lowest, and a Gilmore- 
NEVER changes bumps. Then watch the hood ; 3 
in the weather. Nash’s exclusive ahead. See if you can make it Yosemite economy winner. 
66) ” 3 . 
pe me ~ ease po carrey Moores bobble—try to feel a rise in Give your Nash dealer those five 
cae: Rastnetebibi: bea duet a that airy seat beneath you. exciting minutes .. . today! 
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LOWEST-PRICED models flash you fro 
sera hn sa 








SUCH STYLE AND ROOM 
LIN ANY LOW-PRICED CAR 





And never such luxury! 
The 1940 Plymouth is the 
low-priced beauty with the 
Luxury Ride! New Sealed 
Beam Headlights give so- 





65% more road lighting... 
rear doors are full width at 
the bottom...Steering Post 
Gear Shift is now standard 


equipment on all models! 


EW LUXURY—NEW QUALITY— sensational new value 
N stand out in every detail of the 1940 Plymouth! 
Notice the new spaciousness...the greater visibility. Enjoy 
the luxurious “feel” of the big Floating Power engine— 
Superfinished in vital parts for long-life smoothness! Oil filter 
standard on all models. 
Shifting is a luxury, too...much easier. And the big, pre- 
cision-type hydraulic brakes have Superfinished drums. 
This luxurious 1940 Plymouth is the all-time high in value. 
Above all else, don’t miss Plymouth’s Luxury Ride! 
MAJOR BOWES’ AMATEUR HOUR, C.B.S. NETWORK, THURS., 9-10 P.M., E.S.T. 


THE LOW-PRICED BEAUTY with THE LUXURY RIDE 


1940 PLYMOUTH / 












THE SECRET 


Men Have Sought 
tor Ages 


NOW YOURS IN THiS 
AMAZING BOOK! 









> it tells 
you, like thousands 
of others, can now 
solve your problems 
through Universal 
Power 










OWN the ages certain men have 

been able to overcome the troubles 

that beset individual mankind— 
illness, poverty, emotional unrest—and 
lead lives of unbroken happiness. In 
this dynamic book Dr. Fox reveals the 
secret of how they attained their mas- 
tery of life and how you can use the 
same methods with the same result. 

He demonstrates the supreme natural 
law that transcends all other natural 
laws and is a source of universal power 
which you can tap to win health, secur- 
ity and spiritual tranquillity. Proof 
that it works is in the thousands of 
i letters Dr. Fox has received, in the 
thousands who jam the Manhattan 
f Opera House to hear his Sunday morn- 
h ing lectures, in the fact that his book, 
! now in its fourth year, is a national 
y best seller. Get it today— 


THE 


SERMON ON 
THE MOUNT 


By EMMET FOX 


At all bookstores, or $ 50 
Harper & Brothers, 45 E. 33rd St., N.Y. — 


























































LETTERS 





The Airplane Highway 

In your issue of Sept. 11, 1939, doesn’t 
Dr. C. M. Heck, head of the physics de- 
partment of North Carolina State College, 
err in saying the airplane highway of the 
future is 2 miles up? Don’t aeronautical 
authorities agree that it will be 4 or 5 miles 
up to get above storms and into the sub- 
stratosphere? 

Bouquets to your war news program. 

BILL CLAIRE 
Denver, Colo. 


Given normal conditions, transport 
pilots today like to get up 14% to 2 miles 
because cruising is easier. When and if the 
so-called substratosphere planes are per- 
fected, cruising ceilings undoubtedly will 
range from 4 to 5 miles. 





Bud Ward’s Golf 


In your Sept. 25 issue there appeared 
an article entitled “Golf Wizard,” which 
was a dissertation on Marvin (Bud) 
Ward, the newly crowned amateur golf 
champion. I am inclined to disagree with 
the following statement: 

“Unlike most modern golf greats he 
[Ward] is distinctly not a power hitter but 
a swinger, preferring to ease up on a soft 
No. 4 wood club for 200-yard distances 
rather than press a No. 2 iron.” 

Being somewhat of a golf enthusiast 
myself, I took especial note of the Ward- 
type play through five afternoons at 
North Shore, scene of his triumph. And, 
contrary to the above quotation, I found: 
“Like most modern golf greats he is dis- 
tinctly a power hitter.” True, at various 
times he'll use the trusty No. 4 wood for 
shots ranging in the vicinity of 200 yards. 
However, this is no criteria of the so-called 
swinger. Several examples may be cited to 
make clear my point. 

In the first place, Ward’s limited body 
action and emphasized hand play illus- 
trate to perfection the so-called hitter 
theory in golf. Also, there is the prodigious 
backspin of his shots, which is created by 
a downward-stroked, divot-taking swing. 
On the address, the Spokane lad lays his 
hands well forward of the ball, which in- 
variably results in a keenly “punched” or 
“powered” shot. 

“The Swinger,” as illustrated by the 
prominent instructor Ernest Jones, is the 
golfer of the long, lazy, effortless swing. 
And that is, in itself, the Jones theory of 
the golf swing. However, “Bud” is not 
this. He fairly blasts the ball, taking great 
chunks of old Mother Earth with each 
shot. 

WILFRED REYNOLDS JR. 


Evanston, Til. 


It is not possible, while watching a 
golfer like Bud Ward, to read his mind. 


NEWSWEE 












He may appear to be trying to whale 
daylights out of it, whereas “Swinging 
Clubhead” is his governing thoug 
Ernest Jones never teaches: “Let the ¢lyj 
head swing.” Rather, he says: “Make } 
swing” —a positive act which sets up cn, 
trifugal force that can appear very py, 
erful to the onlooker. The arm muscles ry 
stretched toward the ball, rather than cw, 
tracted from it. NEWSWEEK’S sport edity 
having taken lessons from Ernest Jong, 
remains convinced that it is possible ty 
take big divots and to get backspin by 
swinging the clubhead. 



























Plastic Producers 


I was interested in your reference \ 
plastics on page 55 of the Sept. 11 issue ¢ 
Newsweek. The review is an especialy 
good one and clearly and briefly tells ty 
story of plastics. 

There is one point, however, that » 
quires a slight correction. I refer to th 
sentence: “The du Pont interests, for «. 
ample, are outstanding in the manufactur 
and adaptation of cellulose (vegetable) 
plastics.” This is probably a bit too ip 
clusive inasmuch as it is believed that this 
company is the leader and largest producr 
of cellulose products. As a matter of fac, 
many of the large, important companies ia 
the plastics business secure their cellulog 
bases from Hercules Powder Co. 

THEODORE MARVIN 
Advertising Manager 


The Hercules Powder Co. 
Wilmington, Del. 


Newsweek's reference to du Pont wa 
intended to illustrate a trend toward in- 
tegration—how one large concern may 
control both the production of cellulose o 
other bases and the plastics as well—and 
not to indicate that du Pont was the major 
producer of cellulose bases. 





Premature? 

You lads seem to have been a little ove: 
confident in your story (Periscope, Sept. 
18) about the war’s taking the SEC of 
the spot it had put itself on by challeng- 
ing Germany’s plans to float interest-r- 
funding bonds here. You said the SEC is 
“thankful that it can let the whole matter 
die a natural death.” However, I note im 
the daily press that the SEC has now 
announced it will go ahead with its 
scheduled hearings on the bonds. To 
say the least, your story was certainly 
premature. 

E. N. FOWLET 


Morristown, N. J. 


It is Mr. Fowlet’s letter that was pre 
mature. Since he wrote it, the Germai 
Government, as anticipated, has requested 
withdrawal of its registration statements 


for the bonds, and the SEC has agreed. 










A typical example of Goodrich improvement in rubber 


E’S “taking the temperature” of a 

V-Belt — the rubber-and-fabric 
belt that drives thousands of America’s 
machines. But when a short belt like 
this whirls around its pulleys, terrific 
heat is generated. Internal heat destroys 
belts, and V-belts were breaking down, 
causing stoppage of machinery, costing 
too much to maintain. 


Goodrich engineers went to work on 
this “belt fever.” They made up new 
compound after compound of rubber, 
made each into a belt, ran it until it 
wore out, taking its temperature as care- 


fully as though it were a hospital fever 
patient in a crisis. 


Finally a compound was discovered 
that did carry off the heat as developed, 
and so did run cooler. After scores more 
experiments this was perfected — it 
operates 75% cooler than old rubber 
compounds. At once this new develop- 
ment was used in all Goodrich V-Belts 
—and immediately belt costs went 
down in thousands of plants, produc- 
tion shut-downs were reduced, new 
records for belt life began to be made. 


This sort of research goes on con- 


thermometer says fever has 
passed, the patient will live—longer 


stantly at Goodrich—125 engineers are 
engaged exclusively in making every 
Goodrich product better, longer lived, 
less expensive for you to use. To be 
certain you are getting all the benefits 
of this great program of improvement, 
you have only to specify Goodrich to 
your Distributor. The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Mechanical Rubber Goods 
Division, Akron, Ohio. 


Goodrich 
se ca seat RUBBER 









“May we ne’er wanta freend 
—nor a dram ta gie him!” 


(‘May we never lack a friend 
—nor a drink to give him!’’ fi 


Make your welcome as hearty as 
the rugged quality of Teacher’s. 
The smooth, delightful tang of 
this friendly Scotch is appreci- 
ated more and more by an in- 
creasing number of Americans. 
You, too, can learn much about 
Scotch from Teacher’s. 


Made since 1830 by 
Wm. Tecocher & Sons, 
ltd., Glasgow 


86 PROOF 





TEACHER'S 


Perfection of Blended 
SCOTCH WHISKY 


+ 
Tell 
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Check your business 


from every angle by Long Distance 


Why are sales sagging in the South- 
east? Is the factory really rolling on 
that new number? How’s the market 
survey in Chicago coming? Has Hous- 
ton signed that jobber? 

Whether your business covers 
one state or forty-eight, Long Distance 
literally lets you study it from every 
angle. You can visit a score of differ- 
ent cities in a day, without leaving 


your desk. You can reach the right 
man at the right time — get infor- 
mation — give instructions — 
discuss and decide as if you were 
there in person. 

Long Distance is tailor-made for 
modern executives. And it pays its 
way many times over at 
today’s low rates. Use it 
yourself and see! 
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That Shoe for That Price?” 


... just what I asked the salesman: 


‘How do they make 











al 
D..': worry, George... that’s all I paid. The man 
says it’s because they make so many pairs that they can buy 
leather and stuff 50 cheap, and because the machines are so 
marvellous and... 0h, you know...” 


Yes, George. . . you know better than to think a pair of 
shoes that /ooks like a million should cost a million. 
But do you know that “tremendous trifles” like 
Veeder-Root Counting Devices help give your little 
woman what she most dearly loves . . . ‘a buy?” 


Well, they do. It’s a long story, so suffice it to say 
that Veeder-Root Counting Devices help to make the 
most modern shoe machines readily available (on a 
““pay-as-you-make” basis) to large and small manu- 

alike. Throughout this and every other indus- 


IN ENGLAND, VEEDER-ROOT LIMITED, CROYDEN, SURREY ¢ IN CANADA, VEEDER-ROOT OF CANADA LIMITED, MONTREAL, P. @ 


iry, these devices supply “‘facts-in-figures” that help to 
control production, scheduling, quality, costs. 


And if you help to run a plant or sell a product, 
Veeder-Root Devices may be able to give you a direct 
break in lower operating costs . . . or in greater util- 
ity and salability of your product. Find out. Write. 


On this page, Oct. 30: Read how Veeder-Root helps to 
give you “safe-deposit” for your luggage. 


VEEDER-ROOT 


INCORPORATED 
Factories at Hartford and Bristol, Connecticut 
Offices in Principal Cities Throughout the World 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 








in Tomorrow’s 
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Roosevelt Protection 


Few realize how much the precaution- 
ary ring around the President has been 
tightened since war’s outbreak and Cal- 
inescu’s assassination. Two incidents, gen- 
erally overlooked, illustrate the point. 
When F.D.R. went to deliver his neutral- 
ity message to Congress, a Capitol police- 
man stopped Col. E. W. Starling, chief of 
the White House Secret Service, and 
forced him to show his badge. Far from 
being annoyed, Starling commented: 
“Good work.” As if that weren’t enough, 
on the same occasion a police rookie col- 
lared Attorney General Murphy, head of 
all US. law enforcement, and forced him 
to stand by until one of Speaker Bank- 
head’s aides identified him. Murphy, on 
the other hand, seemed considerably less 
delighted. 


New Monroe Doctrine 


This week’s unofficial talk at the Pan- 
ama Inter-American Conference about a 
300-mile defense zone around the Western 
Hemisphere helped confirm the belief of 
well-informed New Dealers that F.D.R. 
wants to reinterpret the Monroe Doctrine 
before long. They say the President would 
like to designate lines well out in the At- 
lantic and Pacific beyond which warships 
of belligerent powers would not be toler- 
ated. They point out that Roosevelt has 
repeatedly refused to define the limits of 
U.S. territorial waters, that he has already 
established a naval patrol far off coast in 
the Atlantic, and that he last week made 
an extraordinary to-do over reports of 
submarines off American shores. 


Dies Committee Change 


Note the marked improvement in the 
Dies committee’s prestige—so marked 
that even labor unions have stopped con- 
demning it. Significant evidence of this 
(ignored by the press) was the flat re- 
fusal of a recent United Rubber Workers’ 
convention to adopt an anti-Dies resolu- 
tion. An official explained: “We believe 
there may be a place for [the committee] 
to investigate the un-American activities 
which menace our country.” Here are the 
main reasons for the committee’s improved 
prestige: (1) the ‘systematic procedure 
istituted by’ Rhea Whitley, new com- 
mittee counsel; (2) the fact that war and 


the Russo-German pact have deflated the 
left-wingers who used to criticize the com- 
mittee as “Red-baiters.” 


G.O.P. on Neutrality 


Republican leaders, aware that their 
party is split on foreign policy, have been 
counseling members in Washington to 
stand back and await developments. Thus 
House Republican Leader Martin has ad- 
vised G.O.P. Republicans to say as little 
as possible and not commit themselves on 
the neutrality issue till after the Senate 
acts (probably a month or two from 
now). The same sort of pressure was put 
on Alf Landon. He came to F.D.R.’s con- 
ference with a prepared statement en- 
dorsing embargo repeal and supporting 
the cash-and-carry idea. Then Martin and 
Vandenberg cornered him, said he couldn’t 
let them down like that, and urged him to 
hedge. The result was his extremely guard- 
ed and noncommittal statement. 


C.L.0.-A.F.L. Peace? 


Don’t attach much significance to the 
recent stories that Roosevelt is about to 
bring the C.L.O. and A.F.L. together. The 
story sprang from the White House visit 
of Secretary Perkins and Dan Tobin of 
the Teamster’s Union, both of whom want 
an interunion truce. There’s no clear sign 
that Roosevelt now plans any move, 
though he may make some ostensible ef- 
fort during the two organizations’ conven- 
tions later this month. More important, 
Lewis is now adamant, peeved at Roose- 
velt and Perkins, and all against a truce. 


Political Straws 


Friends of Tom Dewey, who has faded 
from the Presidential spotlight since out- 
break of war, are urging him to “stick to 
it” and go ahead with his national broad- 
casts this fall; they think public interest 
will soon swing back toward domestic af- 
fairs . . . Nearly all those at F.D.R.’s bi- 
partisan “peace” meeting last week agree 
there’s no chance he’ll establish a perma- 
nent coalition “war cabinet” or similar set- 
up ... Farley seems markedly happier 
these days; he appears more reconciled 
to a Roosevelt third term. 


Trivia 

All State Department men have had to 
turn in their old passes and get new ones 
to admit them to their building at any 
hour of day or night. Reason: spies . . . 
Puerto Ricans are calling Admiral Leahy, 


their new Governor, “leeha” which means 
“sandpaper” in Spanish . . . Just before 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


Congress reconvened, Senator Byrnes’ of- 
fice door bore a typewritten notice: “This 
office closed until Dec. 30, 1939”; below it 
was scrawled “Oh yeah?” Note that the 
State Department, in campaigning for in- 
ter-American solidarity, now uses the term 
“American republics” instead of “Latin 
America” in all official statements. 





German Insurrection? 


"Theee's no reliable indication that the 
widespread talk about a German revolt 
within the near future is any more than 
wishful thinking. A survey of a dozen 
able and well-informed students of mod- 
ern Germany yields these conclusions: (1) 
That the economic pinch was causing 
some grumbling among German workers 
just before the war, but that they expect 
and accept certain hardships now. (2) 
That the lightning success in Poland has 
greatly bolstered morale. (3) That, while 
many older Germans see no reason for the 
war, the mass of youths have been worked 
up to high enthusiasm. (4) That the 
Czechs, not given to futile heroics, will 
wait for a much more opportune time be- 
fore attempting a real uprising. (5) That 
there’s a good chance of an eventual col- 
lapse within Germany but that it’s ex- 
tremely unlikely within the next eighteen 
months or two years. 


Britain’s Reasoning 


A number of London insiders give this 
explanation of British war strategy: The 
government reasons that any effort to 
rush the Allies’ full land and air strength 
against Germany would bring tremendous 
losses, dangerously weakening the Allies 
without necessarily cracking the Reich’s 
strong defenses. On the other hand, in the 
course of a “slow” war, with relatively 
moderate losses on both sides, the German 
Army might gradually gain dominance and 
set up a government not unlike the Wei- 
mar Republic, with which Britain could 
make peace. 


Soviet Initial Moves 


Other published dates to the contrary, 
it’s now known to diplomats that Moscow 
launched an initial secret stage of its drive 
on Poland in the latter part of July. Espi- 
onage agents then filtered into Poland, 
Rumania, and Hungary—especially the 
Carpatho-Ukraine—to get the lowdown 
on defense measures and the sentiment of 
frontier populations toward the Soviet. 
They also tried to turn Ukrainian mi- 
nority groups against their governments 
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and did effective work in Poland. Diplo- 
mats are now watching the agents’ efforts 
among the Ukrainians in Hungary. These 
tactics may bring the first signs of strain 
between Moscow and Berlin. 


French Concentration Camp 


Here’s one indication of how carefully 
France, with an eye to international re- 
action, is trying to avoid bad publicity. 
After nearly a week of rainy weather, 
some of the 50,000 German citizens in- 
terned in the Colombes Stadium outside 
Paris began to raise a rumpus. In addition 
to lack of adequate shelter, they com- 
plained of rough treatment by the guards 
and of bad food. Acting quickly before 
correspondents got wind of the story, the 
French Government shook up the camp’s 
staff, erected additional shelters, and gen- 
erally improved conditions. 


Foreign Notes 


From Berlin comes this story (perhaps 
apocryphal): The day after rumors got 
around that Hitler’s aides had tucked 
away fortunes abroad, Labor Front Lead- 
er Ley found a sign in front of his home: 
“Where did you get 100,000 marks?” Ley 
promptly offered 1,000 marks for arrest 
of the perpetrators. Next morning he 
found another sign: “Where did you get 
101,000 marks?” . . . Eleven British con- 
sular employes, caught by the war tide, 
are lost somewhere in Germany or Ger- 
man controlled territory .. . The doorman 
at London’s Goring Hotel smilingly tells 
departing guests: “Next time there may 
be two dots over the o” (Géring). 





British War Buying 


Don't expect any immediate tidal wave 
of British war orders from this country, 
whether or not the arms embargo is re- 
pealed. Present plan is to concentrate on 
building up Canada as a supply source— 
a part of the “long war” strategy. Of 
course, orders for American machine tools 
to equip the Canadian plants are already 
trickling in and will increase. But they will 
constitute the bulk of British war pur- 
chases here for some months. According 
to those in close touch with Britain’s buy- 
ing mission now in Canada, it won’t even 
set up shop in the U.S. for another month 
or so. Note that foreign steel orders here 
are still small, partly because U.S. prices 
are still above the world level. 


Business vs. War 


There’s much cold, hard reasoning be- 
hind all the protestations of U.S. business- 
men that they want no part of war or big 
war orders. Several major manufacturers 
have already made known that they'll de- 
cline fat war-supply contracts. Their rea- 
soning: 


(1) War business would necessi- 
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tate large-scale plant expansion that would 
be a useless burden later on. (2) Estab- 
lished custémers neglected in the rush of 
special war orders might never be re- 
gained. (3) The government might even- 
tually tax away most of the profits of war- 
supply manufacturing, anyway. (4) It 
might well take six to eight months to re- 
tool plants because of congestion in the 
machine-tool industry. (5) Unions would 
demand much higher pay on the strength 
of war contracts but wouldn’t agree to 
cuts when the contracts expired. 


New Products 


A new roofing material, corrugated steel 
finished with porcelain enamel, is about to 
be marketed; it affords wide color range 
and will supposedly outlast other equal- 
priced roofings . . . For use in busy fac- 
tories and other noisy spots, the Celotex 
Corp. has developed a portable phone 
booth which, though doorless and open up 
to knee height, has acoustic inner walls 
that eliminate most extraneous sounds... 
Now General Foods has “dated fish”; the 
date of arrival at market is stamped on 
the fish’s tail . . . Research by a Dr. Jaro 
Kato of Hsing King, Manchukuo, indi- 
cates that properly processed soybean 
leaves make fair-grade smoking “tobacco.” 


Plastic Plane Progress 


Manufacture of airplanes from plastics 
(first disclosed here Nov. 14, 1938) has 
advanced to the point where several of 
the craft already have been quietly deliv- 
ered to the U.S. Army for tests. The 
planes, part of an experimental order the 
Army placed with Aircraft Research, Inc., 
of Bendix, N. J., will be put through elab- 
orate tryouts for several months to see 
how the all-plastic wings and fuselages 
stand up. 


Business Footnotes 


Outbreak of war has transformed the 
salvaging of old auto radiators into an 
important industry; with tin imports 
sharply curtailed, paint makers and others 
need the tin reclaimed from the old radi- 
ators . . . Without waiting for Congres- 
sional action on the arms embargo, at 
least one American plane maker is already 
rushing to Canada the machinery with 
which to turn materials and parts into fin- 
ished “implements of war” . . . Assistant 
Attorney General Thurman Arnold’s drive 
against the construction industry in an ef- 
fort to reduce building prices is now to be 
pushed in 25 or more cities instead of in 
the twelve originally scheduled. 





Miscellany 


M otor-vehicle officials of many states 
are studying the operation of a new Penn- 
sylvania law making it illegal to operate 
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any car on which a tire is worn down to 
the fabric . . . Publishers fear press sery. 
ices may hike their charges or assessments 
because the war has approximately dou. 
bled the cost of foreign news coverage , __ 
Note that ‘ex-Heavyweight Champion 
Jimmy Braddock still gets a 5% cut out 
of Joe Louis’ ring earnings (including last 
week’s); Braddock and his manage 
wangled the agreement before giving Louis 
his shot at the title. 


‘Copyright’ Mix-up 

The story behind Landon’s widely head. 
lined suggestion that Roosevelt renounce 
a third term illustrates the publicity trov- 
bles of public figures. Landon gave the 
statement to a Scripps-Howard man under 
the impression that it would be made 
available to the press in general. However, 
through a misunderstanding, the Scripps- 
Howard papers treated the statement as a 
copyrighted story-—which meant other 
papers could use it only by crediting 
Scripps-Howard. Many afternoon papers 
did this in early editions, but complaining 
reporters soon besieged Landon in New 
York. He then explained the mix-up and 
told the men to assume he had given them 
the same statement. After that, all pa- 
pers were free to report the story simply 
as what “Mr. Landon said today in an in- 
terview at the Murray Hill Hotel” without 
crediting Scripps-Howard. 


Film ‘Emergency’ 

Movie executives are genuinely dis- 
turbed. over the expected loss of foreign 
sales which heretofore represented much of 
their margin of profit. Government com- 
mercial experts are less gloomy, believing 
more people everywhere will attend movies 
for relief from war tension and that U.S. 
film companies will profit from the drop in 
production by belligerent countries. How- 
ever that may be, most Hollywood pro- 
ducers are going ahead with these unan- 
nounced emergency measures: (1) Movies 
are to be pepped up considerably, with 
some of the more recent taboos quietly 
discarded. (2) Studio salaries, from top to 
bottom, will be sheared by as much as 
25%—the cuts being made piecemeal and 
in a roundabout fashion to minimize union 
troubles. 


Missing Persons 


Raquel Meller, Spanish songstress who 
brought her flower-tossing rendition of “La 
Violetera” to the U.S. in 1926 and grossed 
some $250,000, lives in Buenos Aires; well 
past 50, she’s still singing on stage and 
radio . . . Gifford Pinchot, twice Pennsy!- 
vania’s Governor and long a storm center 
in American politics, at 74 has fully recov- 
ered from effects of an auto accident last 
January and is working at his Milford, 
Pa., estate on a history of forestry and 
conservation. 
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1. OVER THE COUNTRY there are 

de people of modest means who are 

het eager for the sense of security that life 

iit insurance can give them. 

ving Yet many of these people cannot afford 

vies to buy Ordinary life insurance in $1,000 

U.S. units, with premiums payable annually, miums are payable in small installments, families. Surely such welcome funds, paid 

i 7 semi-annually, quarterly, or even month- tend to make weekly-premium Industrial in time of need, bear testimony to the 

el ly. They have to buy life insurance just life insurance somewhat more expensive fact that millions of people have found a 

2. as they buy almost everything else—in for the company to handle, and therefore measure of security and peace of mind in 

wies small amounts—with premiums payable in more expensive for the policyholder. The Industrial life insurance. 

vith small, frequent installments. higher average death rate experienced 

etly That is why these people are grateful among these people also contributes to a 

D to for the special method of furnishing pro- somewhat higher premium rate. COPYRIGHT 1939-——METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO 

= tection known as weekly-premium “In- Metropolitan, however, is constantly This is Number 18 in « series of advertise- 

and ‘en ae ‘ ° ‘ . ments designed to give the public a clearer un- 

ion dustrial” life insurance—insurance they studying ways of improving even further derstanding of how a life insurance company 
can conveniently pay for because the the efficiency with which this business is anata — i wurscaeanned 

. ° w ¢ mailed upon request. 

premiums are due in modest weekly pay- conducted. Throughout the years, con- 
ments. In fact, it can truthfully be said sistent progress has been made in liberal- . ° 
that if weekly-premium life insurance izing the terms of Industrial insurance Metropolitan Life 

“1 were not available, millions of people policies and providing more benefits for 

sed would have no life insurance at all. less cost. Insurance Company 

vel These people welcome, too, the added Moreover, Metropolitan engages in ex- (A MUTUAL COMPANY) SD 

and convenience of having a company agent tensive health activities in an effort to u 

syl- call regularly at their homes to collect help these policyholders to protect their Frederick H. Ecker, 

iter their insurance premiums. health and lengthen their lives. ee ee 

OvV- Leroy A. Lincoln, 

ast The relatively small amount of insur- Last year alone, Metropolitan paid, or PRESIDENT 

rd, ance per policy, the special services ren- credited as dividends, over $260,000,000 1 MADISON AveNnuE, New York, N. Y. 
dered, and the additional fact that pre- to its Industrial policyholders and their 
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In the Triple-Diamond Emblem 
is the Greatest Name in Trucks 


Thirty-three years ago a bold name appeared 
ona pioneer truck. It was the first INTER- 
NATIONAL, named for International 
Harvester. The name was mainly pledge and 
promise then. Now it is the greatest name in 
trucks. Wherever loads are hauled today, 
in the remote corners of the world or just 
around the corner from you, truck men are 
proud to say, “It’s an International.” 

A third of a century of “fixed idea” has 
brought this about — 33 years of Harvester 
determination to provide truck transpor- 
tation at the lowest possible cost for any 
man with loads to haul. 

International’s 242 Company-owned 
branches with their factory-service facili- 


ties, and the thousands of service-trained 
dealers, have played a vital part in the Inter- 
national Truck reputation of today. Truck 
quality — service readiness. These make In- 
ternational performance and economy, and 
that’s the substance of truck ownership. 

Performance and economy — in a hand- 
some package. Note the beauty of the heavy- 
duty unit shown below. International Har- 
vester sells more heavy-duty trucks (2-ton 
and up) than any other three manufacturers 
combined. Y ou can see that users like to say, 
“It’s an International!” 

Fit Internationals to your hauling prob- 
lems. Sizes range from }4-ton to powerful 
6-wheelers. See any dealer or branch. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED ) 


180 North Michigan Avenue 


Nes ¢ 


Chicago, Illinois 
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European 


sAgainst Peace Blandishments 


Spotlight Now on Balkans 
in Wake of Rumanian Episode 
and Turkish Uncertainty 


Sept. 19 was a perfect autumn day. A 
mild sun shone on the towers of Danzig 
and flashed on the waters of the Vistula 
River where it empties in the Baltic Sea. 
As dusk fell peacefully over the ancient 
Hanseatic city, innumerable lights twin- 
kled on. There was no blackout in the spot 
that had provided the excuse for plunging 
most of Europe into darkness and war. 

From the direction of Gdynia (renamed 
Gotenhafen), 10 miles away, came the 
sound of gunfire. There 6,000 Polish troops 
massed on a plateau were trying to hold 
out against two German divisions. But 
Danzig was festive; Hitler had arrived in 
the “liberated” city. 

This was the Fiihrer’s fourth triumphant 
entry—after Vienna, Prague, and Memel 
—into a great city added to the Reich. 
Each had been a triumphal procession; 
but this time he came as a military con- 
querer. In two and a half weeks the Fiihrer 
had “liberated” 400,000 Danzigers and had 
also crushed Poland’s army and overrun 
the nation. 

The speech he made at the Artushof— 
the old guild hall of the Hanseatic League 


—was compounded of defiance and ex- 
planations, threats and persuasiveness; but 
it contained no word of compromise. 

Hitler laid the blame for the war on 
the enemy: “Poland chose to fight .. . 
was persuaded that it would be easy not 
only to resist but to throw our army back 
. . . Since then eighteen days have passed 
. .. The Lord has struck them down with 
horse, with man, and with wagon’”—a 
quotation from an old German song. 

At the same time, “Russia felt moved, 
on its part, to march in for the protection 
of the White Russians and the Ukrainians 
... In England and France this German 
and Russian cooperation is considered a 
terrible crime. An Englishman even wrote 
that it is perfidious—well, the English 
ought to know.” 

The Fiihrer went on: “I want to give 
here an explanation: Russia remains what 
she is; Germany also remains what she is 
. . . Now, gentlemen of the great British 
Empire, the aims of Germany are closely 
limited . . . It will calm you to learn that 
Germany does not and did not want to 
conquer the Ukraine . . . I have neither 
toward Britain nor France any war 
claims, nor has the German nation since 
I assumed power.” 

This was the expected wedge for peace 
on the western front. Hitler didn’t elabo- 
rate further. Germany, he said instead, 
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lles in 1919; carved up by Germany and Russia in 1939 


Allies Doggedly Hold Lines 


would not be beaten whether the war 
lasted three years (as the British had said 
they expected) or even six or seven. 

And he added: “But we will see how 
long they keep nations at war ... We 
will take up the gauntlet and we will 
fight as they fight . . . They found a 
weapon which they think is invincible; 
namely, sea power. And because they 
cannot be attacked with this weapon, 
they think they are justified in making 
war with it against women and children— 
not only of enemies but also of neutrals 
if necessary. 

“Let them make no mistake here, how- 
ever. The moment could come very 
suddenly in which we could use a weapon 
with which we cannot be attacked. I hope 
then they do not suddenly begin to think 
of humaneness and of the impossibility 
of waging war against women and 
children.”* 

In the House of Commons next day, 
Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain re- 
plied to Hitler’s indefinite peace feeler. 
Britain and France, he said, would con- 
tinue to fight against the “perpetually re- 
curring fear of German aggression.” And 
—with Soviet Ambassador Ivan Maisky 
looking down from the diplomatic gallery 
for the first time since the signing of the 
Russian-German pact—Chamberlain spoke 





*As the first authoritative suggestion of a 
new weapon for this war, Hitler’s hint awakened 
speculation—but no information—in many 
countries last week. Armies of all the larger 
nations have experimented with an electrical 
ray designed to stop motor vehicles—including 
planes—at considerable distances. 
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of the Soviet invasion of Poland as “this 
cynical attack.” 

The British rejection had been expected. 
And on Monday of this week the official 
spokesmen in Berlin admitted that both 
Hitler’s speech and the similar plea from 
Mussolini to end the war (see page 17) 
had fallen flat in London and Paris. 
Division 

On Sept. 20 four army officers arrived in 
Moscow in a special plane from German 
field headquarters in Poland. After a two- 
day conference over maps, Russia and 
Germany announced the destruction of 
Poland. 

It had taken 23 years and three parti- 
tions for Austria, Russia, and Prussia to 
destroy Poland completely. But the Bol- 
sheviks and the Nazis did it at a stroke 
this time. Nor did they leave any space 
for a small remnant of independent Poland 
to serve as buffer state between their fron- 
tiers. This idea was considered at first, 
and many people in Berlin and Moscow 
predicted that such a buffer would be 
formed eventually. But last week’s parti- 
tion said nothing about it. 

Germany still kept the cream of the 
conquest: 19,000,000 of Poland’s 33,000,- 
000 population—including the German mi- 
nority of 800,000; five of seven big cities; 
90 per cent of the mining and industry; 
and 75 per cent of the railway mileage. 

But as the Russians consolidated their 
occupation, Nazi troops gave up positions 
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Pressure points: Rumania and Turkey felt the impact of German-Soviet collaboration 





they had won in bitter fighting. The bor- 
der of the Soviet Union was advanced far 
into the west along the all-river line of the 
Pisa, the Narew, the Vistula, and the San, 
stretching from East Prussia to the Car- 
pathian Mountains in the south (see map). 

The Soviet thus received the oil wells 
of Galicia—sorely needed by the German 
Army. Even Warsaw was divided, the 
main city falling in German territory but 
the suburb east of the Vistula to the 
Russians. 

One effect of this partition was to cut 
Germany off from direct contact with Ru- 
mania—a needed supply source. And an- 
other was to carry the Soviet hammer and 
sickle flag to the border of Hungary, per- 
haps the most anti-Communistic state in 
Europe. 

Immediately, however, Budapest re- 
sumed diplomatic relations with Moscow 
which had been broken off last February 
when Hungary joined the anti-Comintern 
pact. At the same time Bulgaria announced 
it would soon conclude a trade pact with 
Russia—Germany now takes two-thirds 
of its exports—and Yugoslavia prepared 
to extend diplomatic recognition to the 
Soviet for the first time. 

In the north as in the south, little 
states, flanked on both sides by Germany 
and Russia, jittered with apprehension. 
When a Polish submarine escaped from 
Tallinn, where it had been interned, the 
Estonian Government apologized abjectly 
to Moscow. This week its Foreign Minis- 
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ter, Karl Selter, went to Moscow fo 
“commercial negotiations.” Finland, which 
along with Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia 
was once part of Russia, planned the 
civilian evacuation of Helsingfors as the 
Soviet mobilized troops along the frontier 
and reputedly closed the Neva River to 
Finnish shipping. 

The Nazis began Germanization of their 
part of Poland. A reorganization of indus 
try was designed eventually to convert the 
annexed territory into an economic de 
pendency of Germany. 

The Russians went farther. They er 
forced an immediate and sweeping Bol- 
shevization of their new lands. Local gov- 
ernments were replaced by workers’ and 
peasants’ committees. Pictures of Stalin 
were posted everywhere. All big estates 
were confiscated and mansions were 0¢- 
cupied by peasants. And bands of peasants 
were organized to hunt landowners in the 
swamps where they had taken refuge. 

In one week Communism had advanced 
300 miles into Europe. From Berlin came 
only careful proclamations of approval. 


Assassination 

On the afternoon of Sept. 21 Armand 
Calinescu signed a last decree—one regt- 
lating the procedure at state funerals— 
and closed his desk. 

For six months this stern soldier with 4 
black monocle that concealed a sightless 
eye had served as Rumanian Premier and, 
although anti-German personally, had 
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— 
teered a cautious neutral diplomatic 
purse, accepting a British guarantee here 
and a German trade treaty there. But in- 
ernally he had run Rumania by the same 
ethods he had used last year as Interior 
finister—when he rounded up the pro- 
Nazi Iron Guard (its leader, Corneliu 
odreanu, was shot while “trying to es- 
ape”). 

On this afternoon Calinescu’s car sped 
him from his office through the center of 
Bucharest. At the Prediugiria Stirbei, one 
of the capital’s most important street in- 
tersections, his chauffeur slowed down as 
another car cut in. A peasant cart on the 
other side caused the driver to stop en- 
tirely. As Calinescu opened the car door, 
another car drew up. Nine men piled out 
of the two vehicles, firing as they came. 
The Premier and his single bodyguard 
were killed instantly. 

A few minutes later a musical program 
on the Bucharest radio was interrupted 
and a voice shouted: “Attention! Calinescu 
has been assassinated! The action was car- 
ried out by the Iron Guards!” Bucharest 
police and troops burst into the station 
and seized the assassins who, like the 1934 
Nazi slayers of Dollfuss of Austria, had 
immediately tried to capture the vital 
radio center. 

Troops with fixed bayonets mounted 
guard over all public buildings; communi- 








cations were cut, and within eight hours 
King Carol had appointed a new Cabinet 
composed chiefly of army leaders. It 
was headed by Gen. George Argesanu, 
close friend of the King and a hard dis- 
ciplinarian. 

That night, before crowds in the Pre- 
diugiria Stirbei, troops trained spotlights 
and reflectors on seven gesticulating men. 
They were the Iron Guard assassins 
reenacting the crime. Then they were 
lined up alongside an army truck and shot. 
For the next 24 hours their bodies lay in 
the street. Near them a sign proclaimed: 
“This will be the fate of assassins and 
traitors.” When Calinescu’s successor, 
Premier Argesanu, ordered a purge, at least 
10 per cent of 3,000 Iron Guards fell before 
firing squads. 

Meanwhile, the body of Calinescu lay 
in the Atheneum, then was sent to his 
birthplace at Arges, in Southern Rumania. 
There, not far from where Queen Marie 
and King Ferdinand lie buried, the Pre- 
mier’s last instructions were observed: his 
body was hauled to the grave in a “peasant 
cart drawn by six oxen.” 

Police failed—or said they did—to un- 
cover any evidence revealing the real ring- 
leaders in the plot. Nevertheless, every 
Rumanian knew this: that the assassina- 
tion would have coincided with the ar- 
rival of German troops on the Polish fron- 
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tier, had not the Russians cut in along 
the border first. 

Hence the Red Army and the quick ex- 
termination of Iron Guards may have 
headed off a Nazi coup. But by that time 
Rumania was under pressure from so many 
directions that its gratitude for Russia’s 
part was distinctly qualified —for the 
Soviet radio had begun attacking the Ru- 
manian government for mistreatment of 
the people of Bessarabia, a prewar Russian 
province. “Mistreatment” was the same 
excuse the Bolsheviks used to grab part 


of Poland. 


Vacillation 

The joint Soviet-German occupation of 
Poland was an earthquake to the jerry- 
built political structure of the Balkans. 
The Soviet threatened Rumania and cast 
a shadow over Hungary, Yugoslavia, and 
Bulgaria. The Germans also stood stra- 
tegically placed for overrunning the Dan- 
ube Valley. Italy worked to salvage its 
influence. And France and Britain kept 
watch in the Eastern Mediterranean with 
a helpless Greece as their advance guard. 

But the key to the fate of this troubled 
region lay not in Moscow, Berlin, Rome, 
London, or Paris, but in a shining new 
city in Asia: Ankara, the rebuilt capital of 
Turkey. Ar a matter of military geography, 
Turkey—vith its command of the Dar- 


Devastation on the outskirts of Warsaw after repeated raids by German bombing planes 
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danelles and its relative safeness from 
attack—must be the backbone of any 
Balkan coalition. 

With this strategic position as a base 
the Turks have built a series of outlying 
diplomatic redoubts. First, Ankara and 
Moscow have cooperated in trade and 
diplomacy since 1921. Turkey has similar 
ties with Rumania, Yugoslavia, and Greece 
through the Balkan Entente. Its southern 
flank is protected by a Moslem entente 
with Iraq, Iran, and Afghanistan. 

And finally, Turkey is bound to France 
and Britain by a military alliance that 
obligates it to take common action with 
them in case of aggression in the Eastern 
Mediterranean. This implies permission to 





send warships through the Dardanelles 
without which the hands of the democra- 
cies are tied in the east. 

Last week Turkey’s Foreign Minister, 
Siikrii Saracoglu, left Ankara on a mission 
that sent shivers down the backbone of 
every nation with reason to fear the 
Bolshevik-Nazi combination: he was bound 
for Moscow for Soviet advice on how to 
overhaul Turkey’s complicated alliances. 





Significance 


On the surface, Hitler’s peace offer 
seemed empty. It didn’t even mention the 
specific terms on which he would end the 
war. Apparently the Fiihrer’s object was 
not to do this but to define his war ob- 
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...and manned its guns to resist invasion 





jectives. This he did both in the speech 
and by action. His points: (1) that ly 
had no demands to make on either Fran 
or Britain, (2) that Russo-German ¢q, 
operation be accepted as a fact, (3) tha 
Russia and Germany be given an absolute. 
ly free hand in Central and Easten 
Europe. 

The intention, of course, was to make 
a contrast in which his own war ain 
appeared less aggressive than those 4. 
ready put forward by Britain and Fran 
—their desire to restore Czecho-Slovakia 
and Poland, and to “destroy Hitlerism.” 
with its constant menace to their positions 
in Europe. 

The unexpectedly generous partition of 
Poland with Russia also acted to under. 
mine the Allied war aim of restoring Po. 
land. Logically, this would lead the democ. 
racies to declare war on Russia—which 
would mean inviting a tremendous amount 
of new trouble. 


On the debit side for Germany, how. ff 


ever, the old bogey of Russian imperialism 
in the Balkans and the Near East was re- 
vived. And any such gobbling up of small 


states opens the way for jealousies and § 


conflicts likely to be too strong for any 
agreement to hold in check. 

Rumania is in the most exposed posi- 
tion, now that Poland has been partitioned. 
As an alternative to the actual subjuga- 
tion of Rumania, however, the Turkish 
Foreign Minister’s visit to Moscow in- 
dicates that the Soviets have in mind the 
organization of a Russian-dominated neu- 
tral bloc, which would keep Germany 
from expanding to the Black Sea. Such 
an arrangement would enable Turkey to 
maintain its present controlling position 
as an ally of both Russia and the democ- 
racies. But for the latter it would mean 
that the war had to be confined to the 
western front, cutting off a possible route 
to outflank Germany and break a stale- 
mate on the Rhine. 


The War Fronts 


Polish Carve-Up Completed; 
Guns Boom Louder in the West 


On Sept. 23 the German Army High 
Command issued an official communique: 
“The campaign in Poland is ended.” It 
was all over but the mopping up—some- 
times the bloodiest part of a war. An 
eight-day battle in a 20- by 40-mile area 
of woods and marshes north of Lodz had 
ended in the surrender of 105,000 pris- 
oners. This accounted for Poland’s finest 
army, which was stationed in Posen and 
had vainly tried to fight its way out of the 
German enveloping movements. The Poles 
who held out near Gdynia (Goten- 
hafen) surrendered, although a detach- 
ment of 6,000 on the Hel Peninsula still 
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withstood air and naval bombardment. 

But elsewhere throughout Poland small 
bands dejectedly threw down their arms 
in their ruined, fire-gutted villages. Occa- 
sionally troops of lancers launched a sui- 
cidal attack on tanks. And in dripping 
forests officers—caught between German 
and Russian enemies — dismounted and 
blew out their brains. 

Rain poured down on the dirt roads for 
the first time since the invasion. Too late 
to check the German mechanized troops, 
it only mired the fleeing remnants of the 
Polish Army and terror-stricken civilians. 
Some 30,000 Poles swarmed into Hun- 
gary, 60,000 into Rumania, and 100,000 
into Lithuania. In Rumania a frightened 
government ordered the internment of 
President Moscicki, Foreign Minister 
Beck, and General Smigly-Rydz. 

Then came another retreat—the Ger- 
man. In Brest-Litovsk bands played and 
banners flew as German and Russian com- 
manders together took the salute at a 
ceremonial march-past of the combined 
forces. Soon the war-battered Nazi tanks 
and trucks rolled westward from the terri- 
tory awarded to the Soviet. As Lwow sur- 
rendered, the Nazis retired before the 
Reds. In the area of the Russian advance, 
stunned Polish troops for the most part 
simply laid down their arms. But in a few 
places they fought. At Grodno a group of 
officers and landlords chased from their 
estates held out desperately for two days 
in a garrison fortress. When they surren- 
dered the Russians shot them all as 
“enemies of the people.” 

Siege 

On Sept. 20 the Warsaw radio broadcast 
an appeal from Mayor Stefan Starzinski: 
“When will Britain and France give such 
aid to Poland as will save us?” Three days 
previously the German armies surrounding 
the wrecked capital had delivered an ulti- 
matum demanding the city’s surrender 
and threatening an unlimited bombard- 
ment if it refused. 

Warsaw refused. The Polish radio 
crackled out words of defiance against the 
background of a crashing bombardment. 

Nazi planes which had hitherto confined 
their attacks to railway stations and mili- 
tary objectives roared over in groups of 
30 and dropped tons of projectiles into 
city squares. The Opera House, one of the 
most beautiful in Europe, tumbled down. 
Bombs reduced the National Theater and 
the Polytechnical School to rubble. Fires 
started by incendiary bombs swept through 
the city. 

As raid succeeded raid and the screech 
of shells from an artillery bombardment 
added to the din of bursting bombs, the 
population of Warsaw dived underground 

and improvised a strange, hazardous life. 
Casualties were estimated in “tens of thou- 
sands,” the radio said. Water and elec- 
tricity still functioned but food supplies 
dindled, and butchers were ordered to 
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slaughter all wounded horses for food. 

As it had done ever since the siege 
started the radio continued at intervals to 
send out its call signal—the first eleven 
notes from Chopin’s Polonaise. And on 
Sept. 24 the announcer again cried into 
the microphone: “We are awaiting quick 
aid from our British and French allies.” 


Caution 

The help that Britain and France had 
not run the risk of sending earlier was 
not forthcoming as the end approached. 
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...and frontier bridges were barricaded 
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The Allies continued to concentrate their 
attention on the western front. 

For the second time the Allied Supreme 
War Council met. This time Premier 
Daladier, General Gamelin, and Admiral 
Darlan, chief of the French Navy, flew to 
Britain in dead secrecy, conferred with 
Prime Minister Chamberlain and British 
military leaders “somewhere in Sussex,” 
then quietly flew back. 

On the other side of the Rhine, Gen- 
eral von Brauchitsch was reported to have 
arrived from Poland to direct the big 
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crete general headquarters buried deep in 
the ground was prepared for the German 
General Staff. 

But the big struggle still didn’t ma- 
terialize. Britain proudly announced— 
after 22 days of a sluggish war—that the 
Royal Air Force had just brought down its 
first German plane. An official handout 
also gave a tame “eyewitness” account of 
the concentration of British troops in 
France in which the Tommies were 
described brewing their tea and enjoy- 
ing plunges in the swimming pools of 
friendly estate owners while truck drivers’ 
arms “grew tired waving back to chil- 
dren.” 

The French Army’s terse communiqués 
revealed merely that the same inch-by-inch 
fighting that has gone on since the be- 
ginning of the war continued on the west- 
ern front. Only this time it was the Ger- 
mans who made “reconnaissances in force” 
—small local attacks designed at feeling 
out the enemy or taking minor objectives 
—and German heavy artillery that laid 
down intermittent barrages. This, how- 
ever, was not even enough to dislodge the 
French from the positions inside the Ger- 
man frontier that they had already nipped 
off. For the present the major aim of bofh 





struggle in the west, and a gigantic con- 
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sides seemed to be to sell land for more 
than it was worth in men—only neither 
would buy. This week, however, the ac- 
tivity suddenly shifted to the other end 
of the Maginot Line. The French guns 
opened up on the German forts across the 
Rhine in the Black Forest—their first 
direct blow at the West Wall. 

In the air, as the Nazis switched more 
planes from Poland, clashes increased. 
Against experienced pilots of the Condor 
Legion, who had two years of experience 
in Spain, France matched crack flyers in 
new Curtiss pursuit planes purchased in 
the United States. This week Swiss citi- 
zens on the shores of Lake Constance re- 
ported hearing a terrific air bombardment 
of Friedrichshafen, across the lake where 
the Germans have converted the Zeppelin 
factories into airplane plants. Berlin de- 
nied any bombardment but said French 
planes had been beaten back. And London 
admitted only to more bombardments of 
propaganda leaflets over the Reich. 

To wage this siege war—designed even- 
tually to develop into one of attrition—is 
sound strategy for the Allies; but it is 
contrary to all German methods which al- 
ways aim at a rapid flanking attack. Never- 
theless, the Maginot Line can be flanked 
in only two places: through the Nether- 
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Allied chiefs (Chamberlain, center; Daladier, right) met ‘somewhere in Sussex’ as British guns rolled to the front 


lands or Belgium or through Switzerland. 
Last week the Germans were massing 
troops at Aachen, the take-off for the great 
wheeling movement through Belgium in 
1914. 

Now, however, Belgium is defended by 
pillboxes and forts modeled after the Magi- 
not Line and behind them is the great 
barrier of the Albert Canal. But the Neth- 
erlands has only weak defenses—scattered 
pillboxes and entrenchments—along a 
much longer frontier. Last week it tested 
its ultimate bulwark: the sluices were 
opened in the dikes and a section of coun- 
try near Utrecht was flooded. 





A General Dies 


In the muddy trenches outside Warsaw 
last week, the German Army lost a former 
Commander - in - Chief: Col. Gen. Baron 
Werner von Fritsch. 

Von Fritsch, son of a general, entered 
the army at the age of 18. He won the 
Iron Cross as a staff officer in the World 
War. He was stiff in manner, a rigid ob- 
server of conventions, a stern disciplinar- 
ian, anda stickler for punctilio—the epitoe 
of a Prussian officer. And he was a brilliant 
strategist—an accomplishment that got 
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him his job as Commander-in-Chief at the 
same time Hitler rose to power. 

For five years von Fritsch went along 
with Nazis in the nonpolitical tradition of 
the old army. But he bitterly opposed at- 
tempts to Nazify the army, and as-a 
devout Protestant assailed the persecu- 
tion of the Rev. Martin Niemoeller. 
Monocled and cold, he snubbed the Nazi 
Jeaders. 

Last year the Nazis finally forced von 
Fritsch out; using his protest at the mar- 
riage of Field Marshal von Blomberg to a 
carpenter’s daughter as an excuse—and 
his opposition to the plans for invading 
Austria as the real reason. Soon after the 
Nazis schemed to have him accused of 
“infamous conduct.” But an army honor 
court composed of Marshal Goring and a 
general and an admiral acquitted him, and 
he was made honorary colonel of ‘the 
Twelfth Artillery Regiment. 

In this capacity von Fritsch went to 
the Warsaw front with his regiment. On 
Sept. 22 he was mysteriously killed while 
carrying out a “dangerous reconnoitering 
operation”—a task usually entrusted to 
junior lieutenants. A communiqué from 
the Fiihrer’s headquarters announced the 
death and ordered a state funeral. But it 
gave no explanation. Next day Berlin 
newspapers carried the news only on in- 
side pages, although the army had black- 
bordered notices printed which ended: 
“Deeply moved and in deep mourning, yet 
filled with a great pride, the army stands 
at the bier of this great soldier.” 





The Duce Speaks 


His Peace Hint Falls Flat, 
but He Drums up Some Trade 


Four months ago Premier Mussolini as- 
sumed the role of a literally silent partner 
in the Rome-Berlin Axis. On May 20 at 
Cuneo—a bare 20-odd miles from the 
French border—he wound up a bellicose 
speech: “Now I will cloak myself in si- 
lence. In case of necessity the people will 
speak.” Not even the outbreak of war and 
the subsequent Russian invasion of Poland 
loosened his tongue. 

Last week the Duce finally broke his 
silence. On Sept. 23 the Italian dictator 
spoke for twenty minutes to 130 men and 
women of the Bologna Fascisti at the 
Palazzo Venezia in Rome. 

Everybody had expected that he would 
be the mouthpiece for any peace bid Hitler 
wanted to make to the western powers. 
The Duce did put out a feeler, but it’ was 
almost as vague as the Fiihrer’s earlier 
overture at Danzig. After saying that 
Italy intended to remain neutral, he added: 
“For the rest, with Poland liquidated, 
Europe is not actually at war. The masses 
of the armies have not yet clashed. The 
clash can be avoided by recognizing that it 








International 


War victim: Gen. von Fritsch 


is a vain illusion to try to maintain or, 
worse still, to reconstruct positions which 
history and the natural dynamism of 
peoples have condemned.” 

Britain and France, he said, were “wise” 
not to go to the logical limit and declare 
war on Russia for invading Poland, but 
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Calendar of the War 


Sept. 1—Germany commences invasion of 
Poland. Danzig “returns to the Reich.” 

Sept. 3—Chamberlain at 11 a.m. and 
Daladier at 5 p.m. announce that their na- 
tions are at war with the German Reich. 
British liner Athenia sunk without warning 
by a submarine with a loss of about 125 
lives. 

Sept. 6—Attack on the West Wall begins 
as French troops make cautious advances 
on German soil. 

Sept. 12—First War Council is held 
“somewhere in France.” British troops be- 
gin to arrive in France. 

Sept. 17—Russian armed forces enter Po- 
land to “protect” White Russian and 
Ukrainian minorities. Polish Government 
flees to Rumania. H.M.S. Courageous, Brit- 
ish aircraft carrier, is torpedoed off Irish 
coast with a loss of 515 lives. 

Sept. 19—Hitler, speaking at Danzig, de- 
mands “his peace” or a war to the finish. 
Russians take Vilna; drive on Lwow. 

Sept. 21—Rumania’s Premier, Armand 
Calinescu, assassinated. In reprisal, Buch- 
arest orders numerous executions of mem- 
bers of the pro-Nazi Iron Guard. 

Sept. 22—Col. Gen. Werner von Fritsch, 
former Commander-in-Chief of the German 
Army, is killed in action at Warsaw. Second 
Allied War Council meets “somewhere in 
Sussex.” Belgium and the Netherlands test 
flood gates of defense areas as German 
troops mass on their frontiers. 

Sept. 23—German Army claims Polish 
campaign is ended. 

Sept. 25—French artillery begins direct 
bombardment of main German West Wall 
fortifications. 
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this “compromised their moral justifica- 
tion in taking action against the German 
fait accompli.” 

After thus advising the Allies that they 
should recognize the German victory and 
make peace, the Duce gave a warning for 
home consumption: 

“The Italian people have realized that 
the pilot must not be disturbed, especially 
when he is engaged in stormy navigation, 
nor must he be asked questions about the 
course.” 


Men and Motors 

Italy’s own policy he described as: 
“Strengthen our army . . . support every 
possible effort while working in silence.” 
Tangible proof of his determination to 
keep Italy out of the war was shown in a 
new willingness to help Britain and 
France as well as Germany. 

Giuseppe Bastianini, Under-Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs and previously Ambassa- 
dor to Poland, was appointed Ambassador 
to London to succeed Dino Grandi, who 
was recalled two months ago. Only two 
days after this vacancy had been filled, 
London reported that a British commercial 
mission was already in the Italian capital 
negotiating the exchange of Welsh coal 
for Italian motors to equip British 


airplanes and fast torpedo boats—an 
increasingly important modern naval 
arm. 


Such a deal would benefit both. Italy, 
until the outbreak of war, had been get- 
ting half its coal imports—12,000,900 tons 
a year—from Germany; now, however, 
Britain is the only country in Europe 
able to supply the Italian market. 

And Britain could use Italian marine 
motors in a hurry. Italy has developed a 
formidable fleet of high-speed torpedo 
boats. They can attack a battleship, are 
useful as submarine chasers or mine layers, 
and are especially valuable for raids on 
ships in harbor. At least 82 are known to 
be in commission and some 40 or more are 
either ready or building. Britain has but 
fourteen, with nine under construction 
and nine contemplated. The Italian craft, 
powered with Fiat and Isotta-Fraschini 
motors, range in size from 12 to 36 tons, 
with speeds of 25 to 45 knots. They are 
fitted with machine guns, torpedo tubes, 
and depth charges. 

In addition to opening negotiations for 
such aid as this, the Duce made two more 
friendly moves toward the Allies and other 
powers linked to them. Communiqués 
issued simultaneously in Rome and Athens 
on Sept. 20 announced that Italy and 
Greece had agreed to withdraw the troops 
that had faced each other across the 
Greco-Albanian frontier since Italy’s oc- 
cupation of Albania last Good Friday. 
Three days later word came that Italian 
troops were also being withdrawn from 
the strategic Dodecanese Islands off the 
Turkish coast, reducing the garrisons there 
to normal. 
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The Passing of a Nation 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U.S. A. Retired 


On the eastern front, the combined 
military operations of Germany and Rus- 
sia brought the end of the Polish state. 
The German Army smashed through three- 
quarters of the country and at the start 
of this week was narrowed to “mopping 
up” the occupied zones, and to squeezing 
out armed resistance in the remaining 
“bagged” areas. The Russian tidal wave 
swept through the Polish back door, to 
the general line Grodno-Brest-Litovsk- 
Lwow, meeting with little or no resistance 
except in the Tomaszow-Molodeczno 
areas. The vanguards of the two armies 


have met and the preliminary “partition | 


line” (see map) agreed upon for the divi- 
sion of Poland. 

Why did Polish resistance crumble so 
swiftly? That question will be the basis 
for much study among military men. 
There are evidently reasons other than 
perhaps the main one—the intensity of 
the Nazi drive—which the future student 
of this campaign must consider. Among 
these causes may now be mentioned the 
comparative lack of efficiency in leadership 
and equipment and the outstanding ab- 
sence of strong fortified lines and positions 
behmd which the ground forces could be 
assembled for defense or the launching of 
an attack. The absence of such a defense 
system in West Poland caused some mili- 
tary observers: to misinterpret the Polish 
retreat as a strategical withdrawal to the 
main “line of resistance,” which now seems 
not to have existed. 

Another question heard is: “Why didn’t 
the Allies give direct aid?” One answer, 
in addition to the problem of geography, 
which definitely forbade the transfer of 
men and equipment to Poland, may be 
found in a great military principle: never 
detach troops from the main body for 
any purpose unless such will aid in bring- 
ing victory on the main battlefield. Na- 
poleon said: “When you have decided 
to fight a battle, collect your whole 
force. A single battalion sometimes decides 
the day.” 

Did Mr. Chamberlain have this thought 
and the western battlefront in mind when 
he said recently before the Commons: 
“There is no operation that we will not 
undertake provided . . . it will make an 
appropriate contribution to victory”? He 
then added: “But what we will not do is 
to rush into adventures which offer little 
prospect of success and are calculated to 
impair our resources and postpone the ul- 
timate victory.” 

Let it be remembered, too, that the Al- 
lies do not accept the German coroner’s 


verdict that “Poland is dead.” Rather do 
they believe that from her war bed of mis- 
ery and suffering she will arise as the 
“maiden spirit came again” after the 
Christ, according to St. Matthew, had 
said: “Weep not, she is not dead, but 
sleepeth.” 


In the West 


The western front now looms all impor- 
tant and engages the attention of a world 
fired with an emotional interest, seldom 
or perhaps never experienced, in the ex- 
pectancy of a titanic struggle. If this war 
is to be followed by a “Peace with Vic- 
tory,” the indications are now strong that 
it will have to be fought out on land, 
whatever the results may be at sea. And 
equally it is evident, if neutral nations re- 
main neutral, that the German western 
frontier will become the Plain of Esdraelon 
in this impending Armageddon. 

At the beginning of the week, operations 
were confined to the territory lying with- 
in the German border on a front extending 
roughly from Lauterbourg, in the “angle 
of the Rhine” westward for some 100 
miles to Luxembourg. 

The reported attacks by the French in 
the Saarlouis, Saarbriicken, and Bitche 
sectors may be said to be “minor” in char- 
acter, with probable “major” intentions. 
However, it must be remembered that 
the French attacks in this region, which 
have hurried German concentrations to 
the sector, may be tactical “feints” for 
this very purpose, thus hiding the direc- 
tion of the main attack, which may oc- 
cur at some other point of the line. 

The assemblage of large German forces 
in the western area would indicate prep- 
aration for a huge offensive which may 
strike at some point from Italy to the 
North Sea—assuming the possibility of a 
line of advance through neutral territory. 
Neutral nations now show great concern 
over their frontiers. Holland is reported 
as flooding parts of her German frontier, 
and Belgium, with both belligerents mass- 
ing on her eastern and western boundaries, 
is seemingly on the verge of being drawn 
into the maelstrom of the war. 

As the neutrality question is fast be- 
coming interwoven with the military strat- 
egy on the western front, it is interesting 
to consider that phase of neutrality deal- 
ing with a “belligerent’s rights with re- 
spect to a neutral.” 

The law of self-defense, too well-known 
to define here, is the foundation for its 
larger application to the nation. This law 
can well be pleaded, and an acquittal ex- 


pected, in cases where the defendant 
“honestly believed, and had reasonable 
grounds for the belief that his life was in 
imminent peril.” 

As the nation is “an aggregate of per- 
sons,” this primal law for the individual 
is recognized by writers of international 
law. As Grotius put it several centuries 
ago: “The first cause of a just war is an 
injury not yet done which menaces body 
or goods.” 

War without declaration, the attack of 
a belligerent by an adjacent state “vowing 
neutrality,” the claim of belligerents on 
neutrals as “transit states,” and the appli- 
cation of the principle of “protective juris- 
diction”—all these doctrines may bring 
into the military situation problems of 
vast import affecting the strategy and tac- 
tics of the contending forces. One would 
have to be a novice of the infant type in 
military affairs not to know that all the 
belligerents in this war have both sets of 
plans ready—how to stop the enemy in- 
vading neutral territory and how, if ne- 
cessity arose, to strike the “enemy” 
through that same territory. 


On the Sea 


Both belligerents continue their more 
or less identical plan of the “blockade” of 
the seas and related enclosed waters—al- 
though their applicatory methods are nec- 
essarily different. Reports of the destruc- 
tion of merchant ships are published, but 
secrecy guards the toll in submarines. As 
the effectiveness of the German submarine 
policy must be measured by the number 
of enemy ships destroyed, compared with 
the losses sustained by the undersea craft, 
it is impracticable at this time to weigh 
the success of the surface ship in its anti- 
submarine campaign. 


In the Air 


The German air forces were employed 
extensively in the Polish operations in at 
least four of the larger mission fields of 
this arm: reconnaissance, aerial combat, 
operations against ground troop, and the 
bombing of “precision” and “area” tar- 
gets. 

On the western front the air policy 
seems entirely different, as the plane has 
been used sparingly on both sides. The re- 
ports of air battles based on brief com- 
muniqués are obviously misinterpretations. 
The fight here for air supremacy has evi- 
dently not yet been initiated, unless the 
husbanding of personnel and equipment 
be considered the basic step in this prom- 
ised future struggle. 
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Poland’s Finish: Germany began its lightning joyed since Versailles. The deal gave the Russians the 
conquest of Poland on Sept. 1. Three weeks later, the Galician oil fields and a large part of the territory taken 
Reich joined with its new ally, the Soviet Union, in in the German advance, but Germany kept the major 
carving up the state for its fourth partition—thus end- share of Poland’s industrial wealth and all Warsaw 
ing the twenty years’ independence the Poles had en- except an eastern suburb. 
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International Phetos 


Sea war: a U-boat looks over a neutral ship; an R.A.F. plane comes to rescue the Kensington Court crew 


The War at Sea 


Subs Keep on Sinking Ships 
and Getting Sunk in Return 


Thousands of watchers along the North- 
umberland shore line saw a flotilla of 
British destroyers zigzag into the North 
Sea on Sept. 21 in answer to an emergency 
call. On the same day, 360 miles to the 
south off the East Kent coast, shore 
dwellers also watched destroyers race out 
into the Channel, heard a terrific explosion, 
and saw a column of water shoot up into 
the air. 

These two incidents were the nearest to 
close-up that Britons got of the navy 
campaign against Germany’s U-boats last 
week. But when Capt. Frederick Pickering 
docked the 3,450-ton American freighter 
Steel Mariner at Brooklyn on Sept. 22 he 
told of a fight off the Scilly Isles which he 
had watched from start to finish: “I saw a 
strange-looking craft going across the bow. 
I turned to the mate and said: ‘My God, 
what is that?’ and the mate replied: ‘It’s a 
submarine in disguise.’ I looked through 
the glass, and sure enough it was a sub- 
marine rigged out like a fishing boat.” 

Apparently the U-boat was damaged 
and could not dive. A destroyer raced over 
the horizon. Then: “There were flashes of 
gunfire which lasted for ten minutes and 
then we saw the submarine struck and saw 
her go down. And that was that.” 

Another novel episode in the war at sea 
last week was the rescue of 34 men of the 
crew of the torpedoed British freighter 
Kensington Court by two Royal Air Force 
flying patrol boats. One plane kept watch 
aloft while the other loaded fourteen of the 
men; then the lookout came down and 
picked up the remaining twenty. 


Results 


On Sept. 20 Prime Minister Neville 
Chamberlain said in the House of Com- 
mons: “The great difference . . . is that, 


whereas in the last war we were on the 
defensive against the U-boat campaign, 
we are now carrying out an offensive.” 

However, in this war as in the last, Ad- 
miralty policy was to give only vague sta- 
tistics of its successes against U-boats. 
Chamberlain said that an estimate of six 
or seven German submarines sunk was 
“understatement.” Other unofficial esti- 
mates ran as high as twelve out of the 
40-odd U-boats believed to have been at 
sea when the war started. 

According to the British statement, the 
submarine which sank the aircraft carrier 
Courageous on Sept. 17 with the loss of 
515 lives. had “almost certainly” been 
destroyed. Berlin, however, claimed that 
the U-boat had returned safely to Wil- 
helmshaven. And on Monday the German 
naval command announced that one of its 
U-boats had bagged a second British war- 
ship—an unidentified destroyer. No im- 
mediate confirmation of this was forthcom- 
ing from the British. 

A clearer indication of the way this sea 
struggle was going could be found in the 
records of shipping losses. During the last 
war’s peak month of submarine depreda- 
tions—April 1917—Britain lost an average 
of 39 merchant ships each week. In this 
war to date the figures have been: seven- 
teen ships totaling 95,000 tons in the week 
ended Sept. 12; thirteen ships of 46,000 
tons in the next week; and four ships 
of 13,770 tons in the five days Sept. 20-24. 

In addition, France claimed on Sept. 22 
that not a single merchant ship carrying 
the Tricolor had been lost to a U-boat— 
a claim which contradicted an earlier re- 
port by neutral observers that the 3,747- 
ton French freighter Tamara had been 
torpedoed off the Spanish coast. Three 
days later it was reported that the French 
collier Phryne had been torpedoed. Neutral 
vessels also suffered. Finland protested 
to Berlin over the sinking of two of her 
ships, bound for Britain with noncontra- 
band; off Norway’s coast, three Swedish 
freighters were torpedoed. 





The Blockade 


Hitler Hard Put to Outwit | 


the British to Get Supplies 


In the first two weeks of war Germany 
lost nearly a month’s normal supply of 
manganese and molybdenum concentrates 
—minerals essential in processing steel. 
This contraband, part of $2,000,000 in 
commercial prize seizures announced by 
the British last week, was taken from ships 
bound for the Reich. Germany also lost 
substantial quantities of oil, iron ore, cop- 
per, rubber, fertilizers and fodder—all 
commodities vital to the running of the 
Nazi war machine. 

To beat just such a blockade as this, 
Hitler has been tightening the nation’s 
belt for years. Back in 1936 he inaugu- 
rated the Four-Year Plan to give the 
Reich a maximum of wartime self-suffi- 
ciency. Then, to fill in gaps, he launched 
his trade drive in the Balkans. And when 
war broke out he had already organized 
his “counterblockade”—by having U- 
boats ready at the nerve centers of the 
British trade routes. 


Starvation and Rations 

The 1914-18 blockade developed into a 
British stranglehold. Disregarding accept- 
ed rules of contraband—and thereby 
clashing with the United States and other 
neutrals—Britain in time barred every es- 
sential commodity, including foodstuffs, 
from the Reich. This caused rapid exhaus- 
tion of raw-material reserves built up by 
Germany. But its most striking result was 
famine—aggravated by war dislocation of 
the Reich’s agriculture. 

This time, the Nazi state has issued ra- 
tion cards at the start of war, hoping thus 
to avoid starvation. Still lacking essentials 
such as metals, oil, rubber, cotton, and 
fats, Hitler can rely for supplies on three 
sources: (1) the Four-Year Plan—which, 
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he claims, has already made the Reich 65 
per cent self-sufficient in raw materials 
and 83 per cent in food; (2) domestic and 
imported reserves; and (3) upon neutral 
neighbors, chiefly the Scandinavian and 
Balkan countries, and upon Russia. But to 
obtain succor from the richest and might- 
jest of these lands—Russia—he must first 
overcome four obstacles: 


PoiticaL: In spite of the way Russia 
shared in the partition of Poland, Stalin 
has not yet made it clear that he really 
intends to help Germany toward the mas- 
tership of Europe. It would be to Soviet 
interest to see all Europe weakened in a 
war. And Stalin may intend to supply 
Germany with just enough to prolong the 
war, exhaust the combatants, and leave 
Russia supreme. 


Economic: Owing to Germany’s inabil- 
ity to supply Russian needs, chiefly agri- 
cultural machinery, Russo-German trade 
slumped 80 per cent—to a bare $19,000,- 
000—between 1935 and 1938. On Aug. 20 
Hitler and Stalin signed a new trade agree- 
ment under which Germany would buy 
goods worth $72,144,000 from Russia in 
the next two years, and Russia would get 
$80,160,000 worth of goods from Ger- 
many. The difference, however, was that 
Germany would pay immediately, where- 
as the Reich granted Russia a seven-year 
credit at 5 per cent interest. 

Under war conditions, Germany may 
not be able to produce its share—much less 
to turn out enough to buy increased 
amounts from Russia. The Soviet Union 


needs German technical experts, and this 
might be one form of payment. Another 
alternative would be an extended Russian 
credit. That depends on how much Stalin 
wants to help. 


Transport: Russia’s railroads are no- 
toriously bad and _ perpetually over- 
strained. Differences in gauge make Ger- 
man equipment useless. Most Russian 
supply centers—as for oil, iron, man- 
ganese, and copper—lie at enormous dis- 
tances from her Baltic outlet of Lenin- 
grad __(ice-blocked from early winter 
through March), or from the Reich’s bor- 
ders. 


AvamaBiLity: From her rich food and 
mineral resources—as at present developed 
—Russia in recent years has barely been 
able to supply her own needs, | 


Food and Fuel 


Hitler claims Germany has or can pro- 
duce enough grain to last out a war. This 
year’s bumper crop of 27,400,000 tons, 
announced last week, provides a 1,000,- 
000-ton surplus to swell 10,000,000 tons 
of existing reserves. But war plays havoc 
with agricultural labor and deteriorates 
meat supplies. In case Hitler has miscal- 
culated, Russia could not be counted on 
to fill a deficit without straining its al- 
ready low food standard. 

A surer source would be Rumania and 
Hungary, plus the Scandinavian countries 
for dairy produce. However, access to 
these supplies might be thwarted by in- 
ability to keep up the present manufac- 


tures-for-food barter trade of Germany. 

Under war conditions Germany hopes 
to pay for Balkan supplies with her ample 
coal resources, now increased by the Polish 
output of 900,000 tons annually. But 
French occupation of the Saar mines, par- 
alyzing the source of 2,000,000-tons an- 
nually, might affect this. 

In peacetime Germany consumes 6,627,- 
000 tons of oil. Nearly two-thirds of this 
is imported. Self-sufficiency has been 
raised by Hitler to 35 per cent—chiefly 
through hydrogenation of coal, which pro- 
duces low-octane gasoline, inferior for air- 
planes, and is done only at high cost. Re- 
serves, imported and domestic, are esti- 
mated at six months’ peacetime supply. 
War consumption may reach as high as 
20,000,000 tons. Under the British block- 
ade, oil from all Western sources has been 
cut off. 

Russia, though boasting of oil reserves 
four times as big as those of the United 
States, produces an amount equal to only 
one-sixth of the American output; last 
year’s record total was 30,000,000 tons. 
But increased production has neverthe- 
less failed to keep up with Russia’s own 
needs—due to the mechanization of Soviet 
agriculture, including use of 400,000 trac- 
tors. Hence Russian exports slumped from 
6,000,000 tons in 1932 to 1,000,000 in 
1938; and of the 1938 shipments Germany 
took only a fraction, nearly all low-octane 
gasoline. Russia’s big oil fields lie in the 
Caucasus, between the Black and Caspian 
Seas, at least 1,000 miles from Germany. 

In the division of Poland as outlined 





Propaganda seeks to present part of the 
facts, to distort their relations, and to 
force conclusions which could not be 
drawn from a complete and candid survey 
of all the facts. Of real education and of 
real information we cannot get too much; 
but of propaganda we cannot have too 
little—Calvin Coolidge. 

I include under the term ‘deception’ the 
whole art of propaganda, whether it con- 
sists of half-truths, lies, ambiguities, eva- 
sions, calculated silence, red herrings, un- 
responsiveness, slogans, catchwords, show- 
manship, bathos, hokum, and buncombe— 
Walter Lippmann. 


Samples of last week’s byplay between 
the propaganda factories: 


Czecu “Revoir.” On Sept. 20 Britain’s 
Information Ministry announced bloody 
revolts in Prague, Pilsen, and other towns 
of the former Czecho-Slovakia: “Firearms 


were used on both sides . . . Slovak 


garrisons revolted . . . Laborers’ wives in 
Prague [fought with] boards studded with 
nails . . . casualties are said to have been 
considerable.” 


On the Propaganda Front 


In his summer home near Prague, Emil 
Hacha, Czech President of Germany’s 
Bohemian-Moravian protectorate, told 35 
foreign correspondents conditions were 
“orderly” and invited them to take a look. 
They did—and found no evidence of 
disorders. 


Nazi “Nest Ecos.” The caching abroad 
of huge personal fortunes in cash, securi- 
ties, and insurance by several Nazi leaders 
—as a safeguard against possible defeat 
and exile—was reported Sept. 20 by two 
American correspondents in Europe— 
H. R. Knickerbocker of International 
News Service and William H. Stoneman 
of The Chicago Daily News. Marshal 
Goring was said to have stowed away 
$3,575,000; Propaganda Minister Goebbels, 
$4,635,000; Foreign Minister von Ribben- 
trop, $3,165,000; Deputy Party Leader 
Hess, $2,045,000; Gestapo Boss Himmler, 
$2,000,000; Labor Chief Ley, $1,050,000 
(they found no trace of a Hitler nest egg). 
Both correspondents gave as the source of 
their information an unidentified “organi- 
zation of worldwide reputation.” First 
published widely in American papers and 


in The London Daily Express, the “news” 
quickly rebounded into world headlines. 
Whatever the source, London’s censor 
later permitted publication of German 
denials. Commenting that it was “interest- 
ing if true,” The London Times ridiculed 
the possibility of obtaining such informa- 
tion. 


Misce.LaAneovs. Britain’s censor passed 
“Amsterdam rumors” of the imprisonment 
or death of Goebbels, who had made no 
public utterance since war broke out. 
Next day the little Nazi propagandist 
popped up with a press interview in 
Berlin. Though he said it was “beneath 
his dignity” to comment on the “nest-egg” 
story, he branded Knickerbocker as “an 
international liar and counterfeiter.” Hav- 
ing already blamed Winston Churchill, 
Britain’s Admiralty chief, for the sinking 
of the Athenia Sept. 3, Nazi papers last 
week accused Britain of instigating the 
murder of Rumania’s premier, Armand 
Calinescu (see page 11). London, on the 
other hand, featured “Balkan reports” that 
the Iron Guard assassins were in the pay 
of Germany. 
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last week, moreover, Germany only got a 
small corner of the oil fields. More than 75 
per cent of these wells—which can far ex- 
ceed their present reduced production of 
480,000 tons a year—were in the territory 
turned over to Russia. 

Rumania’s oil wells, of course, are near 
at hand. Nevertheless, most of the produc- 
tion of 6,600,000 tons is controlled by 
French, Belgian, Italian, and American 
companies. And months ago Rumania 
made preparations to destroy the wells in 
case of invasion, just as was done before 
the German Army overran the country 
in 1917. 


Metals and Wool 


The Nazi speed-up pushed German steel 
output in 1938 close to that of the United 
States—world’s biggest producer. But to 
make steel, Germany has to have iron ore, 
formerly supplied in ample amounts by the 
rich Lorraine district (now French). Do- 
mestic output of iron ore, raised tenfold 
under Hitler through the working of low- 
grade ores at enormous cost, still supplies 
only a fourth of requirements, Germany 
has made up nearly half the deficit of 
20,000,000 tons with French and Moroccan 
supplies—now cut off—and the remainder 
with Swedish supplies, still available. Rus- 
sia exports only minor quantities of iron 
ore. 

From low-grade deposits Hitler has 
raised German copper output to 14 per 
cent of consumption, again at a terrific 
price (estimated cost: 25 cents a pound, 
against 5 cents in large American mines) ; 
the remainder Germany has bought in the 
United States, Chile, and other centers 
now cut off by the blockade. Likewise 
normal supplies of nickel (from Canada) 
and tin (British Malaya and Bolivia) 
have been cut. Russia is short of all these 
metals. But the Soviet is a big producer 
of manganese and asbestos; in 1935—be- 
fore the Russo-German trade slump—she 
supplied more than 50 per cent of the 
Reich’s needs. 
Significance 

The Four-Year-Plan, despite strenuous 
efforts, has failed to make Germany self- 
sufficient. The country must depend on 
external resources for numerous vital 
minerals—chiefly oils and metals—as well 
as some foodstuffs, especially fats. Assum- 
ing that Italy, by choice or through 
Allied pressure, can be counted out as a 
supply channel, then the blockade has 
every conceivable chance of functioning 
effectively in cutting off all supplies from 
the west. 

Thus Germany would have to make up 
its deficiencies from near-by lands. This 
restricts the field to Scandinavia, a limited 
source of dairy foods; Russia, where 
Stalin’s enigmatic politics may cut off 
supplies even when they are available, and 
the Balkans. 

The Balkan countries could supply oil, 








other minerals, and especially foodstuffs. 
But their independence is threatened more 
directly now than ever before. Consequent- 
ly, there is a possibility that to get these 
supplies Germany may have to fight for 
them as she did in the last war. 

Moreover, neither the Balkan nations 
nor Russia and Scandinavia can provide 
adequate supplies of fats, cotton, copper, 
and nickel. The blockade can cut them 
off from the start. 

For a short war Germany could do 
without these. In fact, her ability to last 
out a short war was taken into account 
by the British and French from the start. 
But, in spite of German claims to the 
contrary, the country is ill-provisioned for 
a long struggle. It cannot count with 
certainty on enough outside sources of 
supply to meet its needs, and this in time 
would slow up the highly mechanized 
Nazi war machine and also probably 
affect the morale of the people—already 
subjected to the strains of regimentation 
and drastic rationing. 





Blue-Book Spice 


Henderson’s Tales of Berlin 
Become British Best-Seller 


The official British Stationery Office 
published a White Paper on Sept. 1 which 
was intended to establish the sequence of 
events leading up to the war. The book- 
let was made up of formal notes, letters, 
and telegrams exchanged between Britain 
and Germany during the crisis. Priced at 
4 pence, it had a moderate sale among seri- 
ous people. 

On Sept. 21 the Stationery Office pub- 











NEWSWEEK 


NNN __________________ 


lished a Blue Book* covering the same 
period. It sold at a shilling—and went aj 
the rate of 2,000 copies an hour. For this 
195-page pamphlet was made up from ihe 
reports Ambassador Sir Nevile Henderson 
sent to Foreign Secretary Lord Halifax 
concerning his conversations with Nazj 
leaders. It was spiced with angry conver. 
sation and full of acid comments on the 
German personalities. Some of these 
sketches were: 

May 28—A conversation with Marshal 
Hermann Gorixg at Karinhall, the latter’; 
estate near Berlin: “Though I was in a 
hurry [wrote Henderson] he insisted on 
showing me, with much pride, the great 
structural alterations which he was mak- 
ing in his house at Karinhall and which 
included a new dining room to hold an in- 
credible number of guests and to be all 
marble and hung with tapestries . . . He 









also produced some drawings of tapestries, F 
mostly representing naked ladies and la- F 


beled with the names of the various vir- 
tues such as Goodness, Mercy, Purity, 
etc. I told him that they looked at least 
pacific but, that I failed to see Patience 
among them.” 


July 15—Report on an interview with ff 


Baron Ernst von Weizsacker, State Sec- 
retary (whose son was killed in military 
service in Poland two weeks ago). This 
permanent Foreign Office official said he 
did not doubt Britain would go to war to 
keep its pact with Poland, but asked Hen- 
derson: “Why did His Majesty’s Govern- 





*The terms White Paper and Blue Book 
originated from the color of the covers of 
official British documents. Short reports are 
bound in white, long ones in blue. Generally, 
a White Paper implies a government statement 
of policy and a Blue Book a report by a gov- 
ernment commission, or, as in this case, by 
an individual official. 
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International 


Propaganda: a British caption on this German picture of a war 


conference in Poland called Hitler ‘the mad dog of Europe’ 
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ment today insist at all times upon these 
public utterances? If something had to be 
said to Herr Hitler, why could it not be 
said privately without all the world being 
kept informed?” 

Aug. 23—Interview with Hitler at 
Berchtesgaden: “During the whole of this 
first conversation Hitler was excitable and 
uncompromising. He made no _ long 
speeches but his language was violent and 
exaggerated both as regards England and 
Poland.” Henderson said the Fiihrer de- 
livered “tirades” against Polish mistreat- 
ment of the German minority, and against 
Britain for signing an anti-aggression pact 
with Poland. 

Aug. 25—In this report on a second in- 
terview, Henderson said he found the 
Fiihrer “absolutely calm and normal” ex- 
cept when talking of Polish mistreatment 
of Germans. Hitler said he still wanted 
good relations with Britain and that “his 
conscience compelled him to make this 
final attempt to secure them.” 

One paragraph of this report read: 
“Among the points mentioned by Herr 
Hitler were: That the only winner of an- 
other European war would be Japan; that 
he was by nature an artist, not a politi- 
cian, and once the Polish question had 
been settled he would end his life as an 
artist, not as a warmonger; he did not 
want to turn Germany into nothing but 
a military barracks and he would only do 
so if forced to do so; that once the Polish 
question was settled he himself would set- 
tle down. 

Aug. 28—This was a long message sent 
by Henderson after he had returned from 
London with a note for Hitler. The Am- 
bassador argued for a moderation of Ger- 
man demands on Poland, but: “Herr Hit- 
ler said he had to satisfy the demands of 
his people, his army, ready and eager for 
battle, his people, united behind him, and 
he could not tolerate further ill-treatment 
of Germans in Poland, etc.” 

Aug. 29—The fifth and last talk with 
Hitler: “The interview this evening was 
of a stormy character . . . He kept saying 
he wanted British friendship more than 
anything in the world, but could not sacri- 
fice Germany’s vital interests for it.” 

Aug. 30—Henderson sent two messages 
on a conversation with Foreign Minister 
von Ribbentrop. In one he said that he 
had assured the Foreign Minister that 
Britain was advising Poland to show re- 
straint, but: “Von Ribbentrop replied that 
His Majesty’s Government’s advice had 
had cursed (‘verflucht’) little effect. I 
mildly retorted that I was surprised to 
hear such language from the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs.” 

In the second message the Ambassador 
told of the now-famous German “propos- 
al” to Poland. This sixteen-point docu- 
ment was read to Henderson at high speed, 
and never delivered to Poland except in a 
radio broadcast. Henderson wrote to Hali- 
fax: “I must tell you Herr von Ribben- 
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trop’s whole demeanor during our un- 
pleasant interview was aping Herr Hitler 
at his worst.” 


{] Last Monday night the British Ministry 
of Information roundly criticized the Ger- 
man White Book—Reich equivalent of 
Henderson’s Blue Book of prewar diplo- 
macy. “The truth is that the crisis was 
brought about deliberately by German ac- 
tion,” said the Ministry’s statement, 
pointing out that Henderson’s spiciest 
revelations—the interviews with Hitler on 
Aug. 23, 25, 28, and 29, and with von 
Ribbentrop on Aug. 30 (see above) —were 
omitted from the Nazi document. 


‘Acme 
Nomura, Japanese Foreign Minister 


Japanese Switch 


Press Attack on the U.S. 
Hastily Squelched by Tokyo 


On Sept. 18, two cars flying white flags 
headed out into the no man’s land between 
Japanese Manchukuo and Soviet Outer 
Mongolia. Meeting halfway, a Japanese 
lieutenant colonel and a Russian major 
general shook hands while their aides 
watched “with beaming smiles,” accord- 
ing to the Japanese Domei news agency, 
and the Nipponese officer “made a loud 
laugh and spoke pleasantly.” 

They then took out maps and fixed the 
lines they were told to hold in accordance 
with the truce that had been arranged in 
Moscow three days earlier (N=wswEeEK, 
Sept. 25). 

This peaceful end to a little war that 
had been in progress since May 7 was the 
least significant result of the Japanese- 
Soviet agreement. To end a bigger quarrel, 
Tokyo instructed Ambassador Shigenori 
Togo in Moscow to get to work removing 
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the old causes of friction—notably the 
question of Japanese mineral concessions 
on Sakhalin Island and Japanese fishing 
rights in Soviet waters. 

From Tokyo and Moscow, the reconcili- 
atory handshakes extended on to Berlin. 
On Sept. 20 a Japanese delegation headed 
by Lt. Gen. Count Juichi Terauchi paid a 
visit to Hitler “somewhere on the eastern 
front” in Poland. This delegation, original- 
ly invited to the Nazi party “Congress of 
Peace” which was called off on account of 
the war, had been waiting in Italy to de- 
termine whether the German-Soviet non- 
aggression pact of Aug. 24 would break up 
the German-Japanese friendship. 

Not only were things so thoroughly 
patched up that the delegation could go 


—ahead.with its visit to the Fiihrer, but 


news reports from Tokyo also said the 
Japanese were counting on Hitler to per- 
suade Stalin to cease helping China resist 
the Japanese invasion. 


United States 


This latter point, so far as Japan was 
concerned, was really the main purpose of 
so much roundabout diplomacy, for Rus- 
sian supplies and officers for Chinese Com- 
munist units have helped the Chinese hold 
out against the Japanese invasion. 

Last week this impatience to clean up 
in China also brought an abrupt change 
in Japan’s surface attitude toward Amer- 
ica. Early in the week Japanese news- 
papers printed similarly worded editorials 
charging that the United States was tak- 
ing over Britain’s job of “Far Eastern 
watchdog.” The papers enumerated as 
specific causes of complaint: the sending 
of the aircraft carrier Langley and fifteen 
heavy bombers to Manila; the decision to 
replace fifteen old submarines in Asiatic 
waters with new ones; the plan to advance 
by several months the 1940 naval maneu- 
vers in the Pacific, and the plan to start 
work immediately on air bases at Alaska, 
Midway Islands, Hawaii, and Johnston 
Island. 

These complaints had a short run in 
newspapers, then disappeared abruptly. 
One cause for the change apparently was 
the return home of Yakichiro Suma, for- 
mer Counselor of the Washington Em- 
bassy, with a report on the critical Amer- 
ican state of mind toward Japan. His re- 
port included such tidbits as a story that 
a popular toast of United States naval 
officers was: “Remember the Panay!” (the 
United States gunboat sunk by Japanese 
bombs on Dec. 12, 1937). 

Suma urged that the 1911 American- 
Japanese commercial treaty, abrogated by 
President Roosevelt last July, should be 
replaced by a new agreement. Tokyo 
quickly took the hint. On Sept. 20 Ambas- 
sador Kensuke Horinouchi read Washing- 
ton newspaper men a statement and hint- 
ed that his government would like a new 
treaty. He said that tise Moscow truce had 
been dictated solely by Japan’s determina- 
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tion to keep out of the European war and 
concentrate on settling the “China affair,” 
and denied that the truce was “consum- 
mated by the good offices of Germany”— 
although nobody has yet explained how 
the Berlin radio managed to announce the 
truce one day before Moscow and Tokyo 
did. 

After planting this seed with the Wash- 
ington newspaper corps by proxy, Premier 
Nobuyuki Abe selected as Foreign Minis- 
ter in his Cabinet a man noted for his 
American sympathies. This was Admiral 
Kichisaburo Nomura, a retired officer who 
studied at Annapolis, was naval attaché 
at the Japanese Embassy in Washington 
from 1915 to 1918, and has many Ameri- 
can friends—among them President Roose- 
velt. 





The Panama Parley 


Germans Try to Chisel Way 
Into ‘Americas’ Consultation 


The Panama Canal Zone bristled with 
defense measures last week: two United 
States warships stood guard by the Atlan- 
tic entrance; American soldiers boarded 
every ship before it was allowed to pro- 
ceed through the Big Ditch; encampments 
were strategically posted at every lock, 
and all visitors in the vicinity were care- 
fully watched. 

In addition to this, the country through 
which the Canal Zone runs was the scene 
of an even wider defense move, covering 
all the Americas: the “Consultative Re- 
union” of diplomats of the 21 American 
republics. Called in the war emergency, 
they met at Panama City to plan joint 
action to safeguard their neutrality and 
trade. 

The delegates ran into one case of “pen- 
etration” from Europe even before the 
conference opened. On their arrival they 
found a German contingent already en- 
trenched. It was made up of Hans Winter, 
Panama Chargé d’Affaires, who had hur- 
ried back from Berlin; Dr. Otto Reinbeck, 
Minister to Central America stationed at 
Guatemala, Johannes Schmidt, his Coun- 
selor, and a corps of assistants; several 
newspaper correspondents, including Dr. 
Kurt Sell of the official DNB news bureau, 
who flew from Washington. And five mem- 
bers of the German Embassy in Washing- 
ton also were reported at the Hotel Co- 
lombia, although they kept out of the lime- 
light. 

The others functioned actively as propa- 
gandists, however, especially bombarding 
newspapers, radio stations, and legations 
and consulates with attacks on Britain. 
Moreover, they asked to be allowed to sit 
in at the private consultative sessions as 
observers. Under-Secretary of State Sum- 
ner Welles, head of the American delega- 
tion, quickly vetoed that reguest. Next, 


on Sept. 23 President Juan Demostenes 
Arosemena of Panama gave the Germans 
a backhanded rebuff in his speech opening 
the conference, when he said to the dele- 
gates from the Americas: 

“Humanity knows that you come here 
neither to destroy nor to enslave nor to 
dismember nations, nor to prepare the 
predominion of one people upon the tragic 
ruins of a neighbor, nor to subscribe to 
public pacts to cover the maliciousness of 
secret treaties, nor to proscribe races, nor 
to persecute religions.” 

In contrast to the German activity, 
Allied diplomats and correspondents on 
the scene took pains to keep themselves 
innocent of any charge of spreading 
propaganda. 

The real proceedings started Monday. 
At the first plenary session, Welles promised 
the delegates that the United States would 
give financial aid by both short- and long- 
term credits to Latin-American countries 
whose trade and commerce had been dis- 
rupted by the war. 





Side Lights of the War 


In honor of Hitler’s visit, the name of 
the former Polish seaport Gdynia was 
changed to Gotenhafen (Harbor of the 
Goths) . 


4 The remains of a former European map 
changer rested securely last week. Napo- 
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Wide World 


Safeguarded: Napoleon’s tomb 


leon’s red porphyry sarcophagus in the 
Invalides, Paris, was covered with corru- 
gated iron and boarded up for air-raid 
protection. 


4 A.R.P. posts near Paddington received 
the following telegraphic message: “Please 
note that the provision of females for ward- 
ens will cease as from tonight under 
Home Office instructions.” Later came a 
correction, substituting “free meals” for 
66 ‘emales.” 


{An English war song: “We Will Hang 
Out Our Washin’ on the Siegfried Line.” 
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¥ Prof. A. M. Low, famous British scien- 
tist, belittled Hitler’s mention in the Dan 
zig speech of a “secret weapon,” which 
some thought might be a “death ray.” 
Not only is such a thing impossible, said 
Low, but the British could, if they so de- 
sired, “outhorror Hitler.” Low was com- 
mander of the British experimental works 
during the World War and is again work- 
ing for the War Office. He said that he 
had been “blown up” twice recently while 
making experiments. 


{ According to Italian correspondents, 
German soldiers appeared on the western 
front last week garbed in armor made of 
bulletproof aluminum alloy—streamlined 
vests, full-faced helmets, arm and leg 
shields. They repaired barbed wire in 
no man’s land, impervious to French 
rifle and machine-gun fire, so the story 
went. 


4] The French employed a new instrument 
of attack. As they advanced along the Mo- 
selle River, pigs were sent ahead of the 
troops to root out German land mines. 
After the mines were exploded—and the 
pigs with them—the troops marched 
ahead. 


{ According to the Paris Soir, German 
public libraries have been forbidden to 
circulate Hitler’s autobiography, “Miein 
Kampf” and other anti-Bolshevik litera- 
ture while it is being reexamined by Phi- 
lippe Bouhler, Nazi publications chief. 
(Quote from “Mein Kampf”: “Considered 
purely militarily, in the event of a Ger- 
mano-Russian war against Western Eu- 
rope, which would probably mean against 
the entire rest of the world, the relations 
would be simply catastrophic . .. The 
struggle would proceed not on Russian 
but on German soil.” And in another pas- 
sage: “The present rulers of Russia do not 
at all think of entering an alliance sincerely 
or of keeping one. We must never forget 
that the regents of present-day Russia are 
common blood-stained criminals; that here 
is the scum of humanity.”) 


{ Paris night life, which practically van- 
ished at the start of the war, is now strug- 
gling to revive on an early-closing basis. 
A few enterprising Montmartre night clubs 
are even presenting shows beginning at 
2:30 in the afternoon for customers who 
dislike going home after dark. 


{ The Rev. Martin Niemoeller, imprisoned 
Lutheran pastor who achieved distinction 
during the last war as a submarine com- 
mander, has offered to fight for Germany 
again and has, according to friends in 
Berlin, been turned down by the Nazis. 
For his part in the struggle against gov- 
ernment control of the church in Germany, 
Niemoeller was imprisoned on July 1, 
1937, and has been held ever since. He is 
now at the Oranienburg-Sachsenhausen 
concentration camp near Berlin, reputedly 
in solitary confinement. 
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‘War or Peace for America?” 


Is Issue in Congress Battle 


Bigger Question Overhangs 
Fight Over the Arms Embargo; 
Long Session - Expected 


“There is more confidence in the united 
judgment of Congress than in any one 
man’s opinion.’ 

In those sixteen simple words, Alf M. 
Landon last Wednesday explained to re- 
porters why he had asked the man who 
beat him in 1936 to hold the legislators in 
Washington throughout the “limited na- 
tional emergency” Mr. Roosevelt himself 
had proclaimed—why the Kansan, three 
days later, was to ask the President, as an 
earnest of that political harmony all Amer- 
icans wanted, to renounce all thought of a 
third term in the White House (a sugges- 
tion Mr. Roosevelt parried with an enig- 
matic smile) . 

The titular Republican leader’s advice 
was not unsolicited. Along with Col. Frank 
Knox, his G.O.P. running mate, he had 
been asked by Mr. Roosevelt to sit in on a 
conference with twelve Congressional lead- 
ers. The President wanted legislation to 
open America’s aircraft and munitions fac- 
tories to hard-pressed France and Britain. 
He was seeking advice on the best way to 
go about getting Congress to give him 
such legislation. 

Though it was to shape policies which, 
because they avowedly were aimed at pre- 
serving peace in the one continent un- 
scarred by war, touched upon the lives and 
pocketbooks of .130,000,000 Americans, the 
conference was sworn to secrecy, Those 
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who would be asked to pay for mistaken 
advice—the people—were not to be per- 
mitted to judge whether any had been 
given. 

Actually, nothing transpired at that 
conference which, in the view of those 
who attended it, warranted the secrecy 
pledge. The President led off by intimating 
that he was inclined to do away with all 
neutrality legislation and rest America’s 
chances for peace on the international law 
that had been Wilson’s only guide in 1914- 
17. His own surprised leaders warned Mr. 
Roosevelt that the country would never 
stand for it. The tens of thousands of let- 
ters and telegrams that were flooding their 
desks (see page 29), the sober-faced Con- 
gressmen reported, were .overwhelmingly 
for retention of the arms embargo. At the 
very least; the- people would not. settle for 
less than -eash- ey terms for war 
goods. 

Twenty-four eines later, the President 
drove up to Capitol Hill, surrounded by 
Secret Service men, detectives, and uni- 
formed policemen. ‘For the first time in his 
six and a half years in office, he did not 
smile when the tense throng in the House 
chamber greeted him with the customary 
cheers. 


‘Probably’ 


After the briefest of preambles, Mr. 
Roosevelt asked Congress to: (1) repeal 
the arms embargo, (2) restrict movements 
of American ships in danger zones, 
such zones to be delimited by the Execu- 
tive, (3) bar travel by American citizens 
on belligerent ships or in danger zones, (4) 
require buyers of American goods to take 
title to them before leaving the United 
States, (5) put all such purchases on a 
strictly cash basis, (6) retain that portion 
of existing law regulating the collection in 
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this country of funds for belligerents, and 
(7) retain that portion of existing law re- 
quiring licensing of arms traffic. 

The President’s expressed reasons for re- 
questing such a law anticipated the ob- 


jections of the isolationists: “It has been 
erroneously said that return to that policy 
[international law] might bring us nearer 
to war. I give you my deep and unalterable 
conviction . ... that by repeal of the em- 
bargo the United States will more prob- 
ably remain at peace than if the law re- 
mains as it is today.” 

The House stirred uneasily as Mr. 
Roosevelt’s dramatic voice lingered over 
the word “probably.” Some of his hearers 
had just come back to the capital from the 
farther reaches of the last great free de- 
mocracy—from inland cities and farming 
villages whose hard-working, plain-spoken 
folk do not believe America’s first line of 
defense ever was or ever need be on the 


Rhine. Like their constituents, these 
troubled senators and representatives had 
grown increasingly apprehensive, ever 


since the President’s Chicago “quarantine” 
speech (Newsweek, Oct. 18, 1937), over 
successive hints that America’s neutrality 
was not something to be taken for granted. 

Those who had not attended the secret 
White House conference wondered what 
Mr. Roosevelt might have asked, had not 
his own leaders vetoed the idea of junking 
all legislation. To some of them it seemed 
that the very synthetic mystery of that 
far from harmonious meeting belied the 
President’s boast that “I have at all times 
kept the Congress and the American peo- 
ple informed of events and trends in for- 
eign affairs’—words that inevitably re- 
called another secret conference, assembled 
to clear up a secret airplane deal with the 
French, when Mr. Roosevelt reportedly 
told members. of the Senate Military Af- 
fairs Committee that America’s first line 
of defense. was the Maginot Line (News- 
week; Keb. 13). 

True, he was saying, as he had said in 
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his first wartime fireside chat, that “the 
President and his associates, personally 
and officially, are . . . in favor of such 
measures as will . . . keep us out of war.” 
But he was also saying: “We know what 
might happen to us ... if the new philoso- 
phies of force were to encompass the other 
continents and invade our own. We, no 
more than other nations, can afford to be 
surrounded by the enemies of our faith.” 
If no one publicly questioned his resolu- 
tion to spare American youth the death 
that stalked its generation, there were 
nevertheless among his hearers men who 
had sat in the same chamber when Wood- 
row Wilson’s high resolve was swept away. 

As Mr. Roosevelt walked from the room, 
the members stood, cheering. And the 
cheers echoed across a troubled world. 

In London and Paris, Englishmen and 
Frenchmen heard that stabbing thunder of 
applause during their radio dinner hour 
and officials privately congratulated each 
other on what the majority of them re- 
garded as the first step toward bringing 
America in. In Stockholm, government 
leaders interpreted the Presidential mes- 
sage as a first step toward involving the 
United States in Europe’s war and ex- 
pressed the view that if Mr. Roosevelt had 
his way, the question would not be “if” 
but “when” America would become a 


belligerent. 
Strategy 


Pro-embargo and anti-embargo forces 
immediately deepened their trenches for a 
long and bitter campaign. For the latter, 
the strategy was plain, if not easy. It 
was to draft a bill embodying the Presi- 
dent’s specific requests, present it to the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee on 
Monday, and try to get the latter to 
report it to the floor for debate by the 
end of this week. 

The strategy of the pro-embargo forces 
was aimed meanwhile at capitalizing on 
delay, in the hope of whipping the country 
up to a pitch like that aroused against the 
League of Nations two decades ago. To 
this end, the self-styled “peace bloc” asked 
former Gov. Philip La Follette of Wis- 
consin to organize an “educational cam- 
paign,” which it was reported Henry Ford, 
an avowed foe of “changing one iota” of 
the present “foolproof” Neutrality Act, 
would finance. Other names mentioned for 
the “educational campaign” committee 
were Herbert Hoover,* Col. and Mrs. 
Charles A. Lindbergh, Prof. Charles A. 
Beard, Eddie Rickenbacker, Ernest T. 
Weir, and Pierre du Pont. First move in 
the campaign was to be an effort to get 
the American Legion on record at its an- 
nual convention in Chicago this week as 
favoring retention of the embargo (see 
page 28). 

Tallies of “sure” votes for the Adminis- 
tration last week ran all the way from 44 





*Mr. Hoover declined to serve. 


Listening to the President’s message: (front row, left to right) Senators 
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Johnson, Tydings, McKellar; (middle row) Senators McCarran, Walsh, 
Hale, and Bulow; (rear row) Representatives Rayburn and Cullen 


to 72. Sen. Hiram Johnson of California, 
one of the “peace bloc” leaders, claimed 24 
die-hards that could not “be broken 
down.” But on reading the lists as pub- 
lished in various newspapers, several 
“sure” senators protested that they were 
anything but sure in their own minds. 

For most of them felt that the broader 
issue really was, as Sen. William E. Borah 
of Idaho had said, war or peace for Amer- 
ica. They felt that the issue did not, how- 
ever, as Borah had charged, hang upon 
the arms embargo. They felt that it hung 
upon whether or not a President with over- 
whelming personal bias for one side in 
a “holy war” could, in the absence of 
statutory checks, avoid joggling an 
equally biased people into a war they do 
not want. 

Significance-——- 

The counting of noses for and against 
repeal of the embargo to date throws little 
light on the ultimate decision. There are 
probably not more than twenty or thirty 
senators who would be willing to write 
their votes on a slip of paper and be bound 
by them five or six weeks hence, regardless 
of what happens in the world in the mean- 
time. 

Even now, the numberless factors that 
are likely to enter into the debate are so 
involved that not even the so-called ex- 
perts in Washington have been able to un- 
scramble all their implications and ramifi- 
cations. Among these imponderables may 
be listed: 

The persistent feeling among Congress- 
men that there is something “fishy” about 
the war. 

What many regard as the President’s 
“scare psychology”—as when he an- 
nounced last week that submarines had 
been sighted in American waters, both in 





the Atlantic and in the Pacific. (Such an 
announcement would normally come from 
the Navy.) 

The fact that the British and French 
are still paying cash for American planes, 
and that the aircraft factories are work- 
ing three shifts turning them out, for de- 
livery “when and if.” (Some Congressmen 
feel the French and British must “think 
they know something.”) 

The apparently growing conviction in 
London and Paris that Mr. Roosevelt will 
eventually “swing Congress and the coun- 
try around.” (Which sounds on Capitol 
Hill very much as though Ambassadors 
Kennedy and Bullitt are emulating the 
Walter Hines Page and Colonel House of 
1914-17.) 

The understandable (but none the less 
disquieting) paradox which forces the 
President to speak publicly of neutrality 
but enables him to admit privately that 
the real reason he wants the embargo 
lifted is to help the democracies crush 
Hitler. 

The apparent discrepancy between the 
tenor of recent Congressional mail and the 
showings of nationwide surveys, which 
give embargo-repealers a clear majority. 
(If it should develop that this discrepancy 
is traceable to the activities of professional 
tub-thumping organizations, the whole 
write-your-Congressman business might 
turn out to be a boomerang to the em- 
bargoists.) 

Uncertainty over what would happen if 
the embargo were repealed and Japan, 
which has the ships if not the cash for 
cash-and-carry, should begin buying for 
Russia and/or Germany (though they 
haven’t much cash, either) . 

The fact that industry does not share 
the President’s optimism over what a war 
boom might do. (The National Association 
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observance of constitutional liberties, (7) 
FBI to be notified of public meetings, (8) 
offering of services of local police to FBI, 
and (9) acquainting of local officers with 
Federal spy regulations. 
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Mr. Roosevelt delivering his plea for removing 
the arms embargo and opening America’s munitions and aircraft factories 


to the French and British Armies 








Grubbing Governors 








A year ago the Governor of Maine met 
the Governor of Idaho in .an Aroostook 
County potato patch and routed him 
(Newsweek, Oct. 10, 1938). Last Friday, 
Gov. Lewis O. Barrows journeyed to Black- 
foot, Idaho, for a return bout, and again 
he stooped to conquer. After five minutes 
of frantic grubbing, Barrows had 38242 
pounds of mammoth Idaho spuds in his 
sack and Gov. C. A. Bottolfsen (a new 
Idaho entry) had a mere 365. 

Nearly 15,000 farmers filed into the 
Eastern Idaho Fair Grounds to see how 
potatoes should be harvested. Both con- 
testants, dressed in natty denim uniforms 
of Idaho white and Maine blue, perspired 
copiously. Barrows, whose long legs helped 
him win last year, almost lost out during 
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They're all 223—unembargoed 


Franklin estimated the scheme would save the 
shopkeepers the cost of 96,075,000 candles 
yearly. 
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reported the worst heat wave in the state’s 
history. Eighty-seven deaths were at- 
tributed to nine days of supertemperatures 
that ran well above 100 degrees; seven 
more (with 22 persons missing), to a 
tropical hurricane that ended the drought. 





Poison Ring 


Another Widow Is Convicted; 
Hexing Tried in a Courtroom 


Last September, Herman Petrillo, 49- 
year-old Philadelphia spaghetti salesman, 
was arrested with Stella Alfonsi on a 
charge that they had poisoned Mrs. Al- 
: fonsi’s husband. Investigating the source 
of the arsenic used, Philadelphia police 
stumbled on what proved to be the most 
fantastic and unbelievable insurance- 
fraud murder case in American history. 
In the numerous hearings that followed, 
the prosecution charged that an amazing 
syndicate, whose ramifications still are 
not completely defined, offered death by 
poison or violence, so skillfully done that 
even the best of unsuspecting doctors were 
fooled. The motive was profit; the “ring” 
charged $1,000 to $2,000 per death. The 
widow in the case kept the insurance, 
pyramided in some cases to $50,000. 
When a long, rambling confession be- 
gan to tumble from the lips of Petrillo, 
who was convicted and sentenced to 
death, police hurried to open graves and 
make more arrests. By midsummer they 
had 24 indictments. The story had every- 
thing—wholesale murder (100 to 200 
deaths estimated), Black Hand affiliations, 
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Paul Petrillo, the alleged 
“master mind’ of poison ring 







witchcraft, dissatisfied wives, a man sent 
to prison to keep him quiet, a detective 
who worked into the gang’s confidence, 
profuse confessions from terrified “arsenic 
widows.” Trials started simultaneously in 
three courtrooms. 

Last Thursday a jury of four women 
and eight men brought in a verdict of 
guilty against Josephine Romualdo, 44, 
and recommended the electric chair, con- 
vinced she gave her husband arsenic and 
collected $10,000 insurance. Fifteen other 
cases are still on the calendar; five other 
defendants have already pleaded guilty. 

In another courtroom next day, a de- 
fendant narrowly escaped the “evil eye.” 
Morris Bolber, “faith healer” who has con- 
fessed to one killing and is accused of being 
the ring’s “witch doctor,” appeared as 
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Stella Alfonsi, ‘arsenic widow’ 








state’s witness against Paul Petrillo, cousin 
of the first man convicted and alleged 
“master mind.” While attorneys conferred 
in the judge’s chamber, Bolber threw Paul 
Petrillo into a panic by staring at him fix- 
edly. Seeking to protect himself, Petrillo 
quickly pointed his right hand at Bolber, 
opening the first and fourth fingers, hold- 
ing the other fingers closed. The judge 
and attorneys dashed in in time to halt 


both hexes. 





Primary Portents 


As voters in three states tossed political 
straws to the wind last week, leaders of 
both major parties craned their necks to 
see which way they pointed for 1940. 


{In New York, dull state primary elec- 
tions dealt a serious blow to Old Guard Re- 
publicans and a minor one to Rep. Chris- 
topher D. Sullivan, leader of Tammany 
Hall. The latter’s hold on the Tiger was 
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challenged when former Judge Jonah J. 
Goldstein, running as an independent 
Democrat, won the nomination for a place 
on the General Sessions bench over Chief 
City Magistrate Jacob Gould Schurman 
Jr., the Republican-Fusion-Tammany can- 
didate. In the purely Republican test, 
Kenneth F. Simpson, liberal national com- 
mitteeman and New York County chair- 
man, saw his candidates win against an 
Old Guard coalition that had accused him 
of being a “near Communist” because of 
past political deals with the American 
Labor party. 


{ In New Jersey, the “regular” machines, 
led by that of Mayor Frank Hague of 
Jersey City, scored easy triumphs on both 
Democratic and Republican slates. 


{ In Baton Rouge,.La., a dramatic, prear- 
ranged meeting of the Louisiana Demo- 
cratic Association—alter ego for the ma- 
chine Democrats—nominated Gov. Earl 
K. Long for its next year’s gubernatorial 
candidate. 


“In Rhinebeck, N.Y., Shaemus O’Sheel, 
poet and author, filed an expense account- 
ing of his successful campaign for the 
American Labor party nomination for 
sheriff of Dutchess County. Total: 3 cents. 
O’Sheel explained it was postage due on 
the letter requesting him to render an ac- 
counting. 





Legion’s Neutrality 


Approximately 250,000 American Le- 
gionnaires poured into Chicago last week 
end in preparation for their 21st national 
convention, sobered by the outbreak of a 
new war in Europe. Despite the usual 
high jinks, a new element was apparent. 
The Legion, representing a generation 
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Morris Balber, ‘witch doctor’ 
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Wide World 


Peace pleaders: seated, Fay Bennett, McAlister Coleman, Dorothy Det- 


zer; standing, the Rev. A. J. Muste, Norman Thomas, Bertram Wolfe 


that knows war at firsthand, felt its re- 
sponsibility for keeping America out of 
another. 

“IT don’t know the mind of the American 
Legion with reference to preserving the 
embargo,” National Commander Stephen 
F. Chadwick told Newsweek, “but this I 
do know: that the ex-servicemen of the 
World War are in substantial unanimity 
that if a truly neutral policy is observed, 
America can keep out of involvement in 
the wars of the Old World.” 

Speaking for himself, Chadwick inti- 
mated doubt as to the wisdom of repeal- 
ing the arms embargo: “The law has kept 
us neutral thus far, and we should be cau- 
tious about revising it. If we have any 
arms and munitions in the United States, 
we'd better buy them ourselves.” 

Speaking for the rank and file of the 
Legion, Gen. Hugh §S. Johnson, in his 
syndicated column, observed: “Many of 
these singed cats are now fathers of chil- 
dren approaching draft age. They will be 
a tough bunch to fool.” 

Even before the convention opened, 
Chadwick took two steps that emphasized 
his organization’s insistence on neutrality: 
he refused permission to use the Legion’s 
hame in connection with an American 
ambulance corps being set up in Paris, 
and he recommended that the Legion with- 
draw from the Fédération Interallieé des 
Anciens Combattants, familiarly known as 
FIDAC. Continued membership, he in- 
sisted, would leave Ameriean veterans 
open to appeals from former comrades in 
arms, “who have of necessity become 
special pleaders for their nations’ causes.” 





Peace Blizzard 


Pros and Antis on Embargo 
Snow in Congress Offices 


The drive to keep America out of war 
burgeoned into a major industry last week. 
As clubwomen and pressure groups alike 
worked to keep strife from their doorsteps, 
a blizzard of postcards, letters, telegrams, 
and petitions descended on Congress. In a 
single day, 200,000 pieces of mail reached 
the Senate post office and about 10,000 
telegrams were delivered. Sen. Scott W. 
Lucas of Illinois got 40,000 pieces during 
the week; Sen. Robert F. Wagner of New 
York actually had a truckload delivered to 
his office. Members of both Houses totaled 
more than 1,000,000 letters (more than 
during the memorable Supreme Court- 
enlargement battle) . 

Although the majority (estimates ran 
all the way from 4 to 1 to 200 to 1) urged 
retention of the arms embargo, alert secre- 
taries noted a suspicious sameness in word- 
ing about lots of the letters. Many thou- 
sands were traced to followers of the Rev. 
Charles E. Coughlin, Detroit radio priest, 
and to other pressure groups. An Eastern 
senator found that three-quarters of his 
anti-repeal letters were signed with Ger- 
man-sounding names. One stereotyped 
model, from the German-American Na- 
tional Alliance (long under scrutiny by the 
Dies committee), threatened Congressmen 
with political extinction if they voted to 
end the arms ban. 

Women were the most vocal peace ad- 
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vocates, though few agreed on the precise 
program for maintaining neutrality. Three 
Minneapolis housewives—Mrs. John 
Jaunty, Mrs. Harry Jaunty, and Mrs. Al- 
bert Haeg—left for Washington by car, 
determined to “sit on Congress’ doorstep 
until something definite is done to insure 
America’s peace.” In Boston, Mrs. Pauline 
Revere Auerhamer, great-granddaughter 
of Paul Revere, began recruiting women 
for a Peace March on Washington. Rep- 
resentatives of the Gold Star Mothers of 
the World War, Inc., assembled at the 
Pennsylvania Hotel in New York City 
and voted against “sending our sons and 
grandsons overseas to fight and possibly 
die in this and any future war.” 

Secret Service men guarding the Capitol 
last Thursday while the President de- 
livered his neutrality message to Congress 
had to fight off 250 representatives of the 
Philadelphia Committee for Defense of 
Constitutional Rights, who chose that 
crucial moment to picket the Senate 
against repeal of the embargo. 

Patriotic and pacifist groups in hundreds 
of towns joined in the clamor. Los Angeles 
organized “Peace for America, Inc.,” and 
prepared to circulate 10,000 petitions de- 
manding “absolute neutrality” of all Con- 
gressmen. Its program: a complete em- 
bargo on war materials, government own- 
ership of munitions plants, cessation of 
trade with belligerents, enactment of a 
war-referendum amendment, and the big- 
gest army and navy in the world. 

In New York, a Keep America Out of 
War Congress perfected its organization 
under the leadership of Dorothy Detzer of 
the Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom; Fay Bennett, ex- 
secretary of the Youth Committee Against 
War; McAlister Coleman, Socialist author; 
the Rev. A. J. Muste, chairman of the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation; Bertram D. 
Wolfe, labor educator, and Norman Thomas, 
Socialist leader. Almost simultaneously, the 
Women’s National Committee to Keep 
U.S. Out of War made its bow, sponsored 
by Women Investors in America, Inc., 
with Cathrine Curtis as national chairman. 

By no means forgotten in the turmoil 
was World Peaceways, Inc., author of the 
most consistent antiwar propaganda of 
the past decade (like the picture of the 
wounded veteran, bearing the title: “Hello, 
Sucker”). Flooded with what-can-we-do- 
to-prevent-war inquiries from women’s 
groups, it counseled postcards to Congress 
opposing cash-and-carry neutrality; its goal 
is 50,000,000 cards. 





Feast of the Angels 


There was considerable eating among 
Father Divine and his “angels” in New 
York -last week. Two hundred items—in- 
cluding 55 meat courses and 45 vegetable 
dishes—were served at the feast, which 
began Saturday midnight and promised 
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to last for several days. The most prized 
delicacies were pigs’ ears and “stuffed 
angel eggs”—the latter a substitute for 
deviled eggs, which are said to be ab- 
horrent to Father Divine. 

Although the heavenly snack was set 
out only for the Harlem messiah and 300 
of his followers, thousands of other devo- 
tees were filled at costs ranging from 1 
to 15 cents and heard while they munched 
that the celebration was to mark the 
completion of harvest time on the Divine 
estates and the start of a campaign to 
ensure the “confirmation and _ substan- 
tiation” of the Neutrality Act. 





Refugee Rifts 


As the flow of refugees from Europe di- 
minished last week, the complaints of the 
rescued and stranded increased. Sen. Rob- 
ert R. Reynolds of North Carolina de- 
clared aliens were getting passage aboard 
American ships “while there are still thou- 
sands of frantic Americans on the other 
side.” Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
promptly asserted that out of 1,747 pas- 
sengers aboard the United States liner 
Washington, on which Senator Reynolds 
returned, only 214 were “possible” aliens. 

Nevertheless, 200 Americans at La 
Baule, France, grumbled about “pull” and 
neglect when attachés told them they 
would have to wait three weeks longer be- 
fore evacuation. One woman demanded 
“chartered destroyers to take us home.” 

Meanwhile a neutrality battle rivaling 
Congress’ developed aboard the Holland- 
American liner Volendam, whose 845 pas- 
sengers, representing 22 nationalities and 
including 600 returning Americans, nearly 
came to blows over an “anti-Nazi” lecture 
by Sherwood Eddy, author. One indignant 
American woman collected nickels and 
dimes from sympathizers and wirelessed a 
protest to Sen. William E. Borah. Finally 
Capt. Jan. P. Wepster posted a notice re- 


Newsweek by Pat Terry 


The Statue of Liberty was a welcome sight to American war refugees 


minding his passengers that his ship was 
neutral Holland territory. 

Ship movements in New York set 
rumors flying that some of the docked 
British liners might be used as Canadian 
troop ships. The Aquitania, camouflaged 
with gray paint and armed with four 12- 
pounders, slipped out with only a hundred 
passengers, ostensibly bound for South- 
ampton. The Queen Mary, also gray- 
coated, was the scene of mysterious activ- 
ity. 

Altogether, about 4,500 Americans were 
reported safe at home from foreign shores 
last week, with approximately 5,042 in 
England and 2,000 in France still awaiting 
passage. Ships en route to Europe this 
week will be able to bring back a total of 
4,700 persons. The Orizaba is due early 
this week with 150 more Athenia sur- 
vivors and 70 other Americans. 


Stalin’s Suckers 


For five years, isolated investigators 
have tried to convince America that its 
most vociferous anti-Fascist organizations 
were really only “fronts” for Russian 
Communist activities. For their pains, 
such persons were usually denounced as 
Red-baiters, Fascists, reactionaries, and 
Trotskyites. 

But last year, when the Dies commit- 
tee to investigate un-American activities 
turned up evidence that the League for 
Peace and Democracy (originally the 
League Against War and Fascism) had 
extensive Communist ties, the hoots be- 
gan dwindling. 

Last week, as Rep. Martin Dies and his 
associates continued their spadework, they 
heard a man whose testimony was hard to 
hoot down: D. H. Dubrowsky, former sec- 
retary to Moscow’s “unrecognized ambas- 
sador,” Ludwig Martens, and until 1935 
an active Soviet agent in this country. 
Russia, he testified, was not only able to 
finance its propaganda here but made 
“millions of dollars annually by playing 
American liberals for a bunch of suckers.” 

The prize moneymaker, Dubrowsky tes- 
tified, is Amkino Corp., distributor of So- 
viet films—‘“about nine-tenths propagan- 
da.” It nets about $1,000,000 a year. The 
collection of insurance and estates left to 
Russians by residents of this country was 
likewise described as a highly profitable 
undertaking. According to Dubrowsky’s 
story, Charles Recht, a New York lawyer, 
obtains the money for the Soviet Govern- 
ment after OGPU agents wring powers of 
attorney. 

“Stalin makes another $1,000,000 a year 
that way,” Dubrowsky told the commit- 
tee. “The relatives get only a few worth- 
less rubles—4 or 5 cents on the dollar.” 








Streamlined Drill: 





~ Wide World 


The Siateenth Infantry tries out the new regu- 


lations at Governors Island, New York City. The men move off at t/ 
commands ‘Right face!’ or ‘Left facel’ instead of ‘Squads Right!’ 
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EDUCATION 


— 


What Makes Marriage Tick: 
Occupation—and Even Weight 
—Among Variety of Factors 





With more or less accuracy, scientists 
can predict eclipses, chemical reactions, 
death rates, and a host of other natural 
phenomena. But when dealing with the 
whims of individuals, most experts look to 
the past rather than the future and con- 
tent themselves with explaining what has 


™ already happened. Last week, however, a 


pair of daring sociologists ventured to give 
odds on mankind’s greatest personal 
gamble. In a new book, Prepicrine Suc- 
cess OR Fatture In Marrrace,* Dr. 
Ernest W. Burgess of the University of 
Chicago and Dr. Leonard S. Cottrell of 
Cornell told how men and women could 
test themselves and discover their chances 
of making a happy couple. 

The Burgess-Cottrell project in no way 
resembles the journalistic brand of advice 
to the lovelorn; it is based on nine solid 
years of scientific research. In 1931, the 
two sociologists sent questionnaires to 526 
couples in Illinois, married from one to six 
years, aged from the ’teens to the 40s, and 


| ranging in occupation from laborers to 
| college professors. When the answers came 


in, the researchers settled down to the 
painstaking job of analysis and statistical 
maneuvering. 

They discovered that 55 per cent of the 
wives and 52 per cent of the husbands 
rated their marriages as “very happy”; 
2.4 per cent of both wives and husbands 
felt “very unhappy”; the others were in 
the middle. Less than one-third of the 
couples had indentical “outside interests.” 
Only two-fifths enjoyed complete harmony 
in money matters, but three-fourths saw 
eye to eye on religion. Nearly half ad- 
mitted that at one time or another they 
had regretted marrying. 

From these facts, plus reams of material 
on the 526 couples’ families, personalities, 
and jobs, Drs. Cottrell and Burgess were 
able to formulate generalizations on what 
makes marriage tick and what makes it 
sick. They also built a question-and-answer 
test that readers of their book can employ 
for their personal predictions. Some of the 
marital-happiness rules: 


Famuuies: If a couple’s parents are 
happily wed, then the marriage probably 
will be serene. Things work out better if 


® the spouses have similar backgrounds and 


if the husband is fond of his parents, but 
the wife’s attitude toward her family 
doesn’t seem to make much difference. 
The best marital risks are unions between 
eldest children; the most dangerous, be- 
tween only offspring or youngest (they’re 
inclined to be selfish) . 





‘356 pages. Bibliography, index. Prentice- 
al, New York. $3.25. 
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From ‘Predicting Success or Failure in Marriage’ 


The role played by occupation in chances for matrimonial happiness 


Socrau Lire: Church-goers and Sunday- 
school atteriders make good spouses, 
especially if they are married in church 
by clergymen. It’s good for both to have 
plenty of friends of their own sex; the 
worst gambles are those who have “almost 
no” friends of the opposite sex, though a 
man with two many women friends might 
be risky. The most propitious time for 
men to marry is between 28 and 30; the 
worst, under 21. The husband ought not 
to be more than three years older than his 
wife, should have known her five years, 
courted her at least three, and been en- 
gaged to her for two. All of which means 
that impulsive “romantic” marriages fare 
less successfully than unions of “com- 
panionship.” Avoirdupois is important, 
too: fat wives tend to be less happy than 
skinny ones. 


Occupations: These are a big factor in 
matrimonial success. Women teachers make 
the best spouses. Among the men, the best 
gambles are chemical engineers, college 
professors, ministers, and athletic coaches. 
Laborers, traveling salesmen, and me- 


chanics score lowest. Drs. Burgess and 
Cottrell think the reason may be that 
teachers and the like have secure incomes, 
and tend to stay put in their jobs; the 
others by the very nature of things have to 
shuffle about considerably. 

In general, Drs. Burgess and Cottrell 
were surprised to find that marital happi- 
ness depends less on the wife’s background 
than on the husband’s—which means that 
husbands change little while “wives make 
the major adjustment in marriage.” They 
conclude: “It may be assumed that the 
new mores emphasizing equality of the 
sexes in marriage have not as yet entirely 
displaced the old attitude that the hus- 
band should be dominant.” 


What Ails the Schools? 


With one eye on Europe, schoolmen in 
America are now raising a warning chorus, 
telling one another they’d better get busy 
and “educate for democracy.” This week 
the progressive monthly Survey Graphic 
contributed a variation on the same theme. 
Its education editor, Beulah Amidon, 
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rounded up 30 of the nation’s leading edu- 
cators and asked them what ailed the 
schools. The replies took up the entire 100- 
page October issue, subtitled “Schools: 
The Challenge of Democracy to Educa- 
tion.” 

Covering everything from cradle to col- 
lege, the contributors seasoned their opin- 
ions with a good deal of solid fact..The 
most striking opinions: 

Wuu1m ALLAN Netmson, Smith Col- 
lege’s retired president, pictured most 
teachers as “timid and unimaginative per- 
sons to whom moderate comfort, a moder- 
ate competence, moderate security are the 
reward for a moderate amount of moder- 
ately conscientious drudgery.” 

Joun Patmer Gavirt, a Survey Graphic 
associate editor, ridiculed the theory that 
mothers instinctively know how to educate 
their infants: “One setting out to raise 
roses or dogs does not feel himself miracu- 
lously endowed with knowledge of how to 
do it.” 

Max McConn, a dean of N. Y. Univer- 
sity, scoffed at collegiate intellectualism: 
“The effective reason why an American 
liberal-arts college in 1939 may not with- 
out defilement include vocational or utili- 
tarian subjects is that the English colleges 
of the fourteenth to the eighteenth -cen- 
turies . . . progenitors of our whole col- 
legiate brood . . . were preparing boys 
either for the priesthood or for the life of a 
ruling leisure class.” 

A pair of journalists specializing in edu- 
cation—Farnsworth Crowder and Miss 
Amidon herself—dished up the most sig- 
nificant facts: Schools are poorest in the 
South and Midwest, where lack of cash 
has closed 2,400 schoolhouses, and 
where 12,000 more would have _ shut 
down if the teachers had insisted upon 
being paid. At least 1,000,000 pupils at- 
tend classes in tents, stores, theaters, and 


lodge halls. 





TRAINING OF SCHOOL TEACHERS, 1930-1931 
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But Survey Graphic lays no blame upon 
the Southern and Midwestern States, for 
they spend more on education than their 
tax resources would warrant. Under an 
ideal tax program, Mississippi could com- 
fortably spend $12 a year to school each 
child; the state actually spends more than 
$20. Richer states bear their education 
burdens with far less strain. New York 
would have no trouble meeting a budget 
of $130 per child, but spends only about 
$95. 





Athletic Prexy 


The presidency of the University of 
Arkansas at Fayetteville went last week to 
James W. Fulbnght, former football and 
tennis ace at Arkansas, Rhodes scholar and 
lacrosse star at Oxford, and ex-attorney 
for the Federal Department of Justice. At 
35 he is the youngest president Arkansas 
ever had. 


| Technically, Robert D. Leigh is in con- 
trol of two colleges at once. President since 
1928 of Bennington College, he is now on 


Color-line squabble: Missouri’s law school for Negroes was picketed as registration went on inside 
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sabbatical leave from that progresssive 
women’s school in Vermont. Last week the 
49-year-old Nebraskan accepted temporary 
appointment as dean of Bard College, 
Columbia University’s liberal-arts sub- 
sidiary at Annandale-on-Hudson, N.Y, 
Serving for one semester, Leigh will 
tell the trustees what he thinks of Bard’s 
setup; presumably he will suggest giv- 
ing it a taste of Bennington progres- 
sivism. 





‘Jim Crow’ Law School 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
presented the State of Missouri with a 
difficult choice last December. Heeding an 
“equal rights” complaint by Lloyd L. 
Gaines, St. Louis Negro, the court ordered 
Missouri to either (1) lift its ban on 
Negroes in the University of Missouri’s 
law school, or (2) build a new school 
where Negroes could get the same legal 
training Missouri gave white students 
(Newsweek, Dec. 26). 

Last week the state took the second al- 
ternative. With a $200,000 appropriation 
for the first two years, it opened in St. 
Louis’ Negro quarter a law branch of 
Lincoln University, the state’s “Jim Crow” 
school. The “campus” was an ancient 
building—former site of a hair-tonic fac- 
tory and a cosmetics school—part of which 
houses a hotel and movie theater. As the 
first fifteen men and twelve women en- 
rolled, the theater’s sound amplifier echoed 
through the classrooms. 

On the’street outside, trouble appeared. 
A line of Negroes paraded before the 
school entrance, bearing placards that 
read: “Tuition at this school may be free 
but it costs you your rights as an Ameri- 
can citizen ... We refuse to sell our souls 
. .. Don’t be a traitor to your race. Stay 
away from this school: It is-inferior-. . ; I 


St. Louis Post-Dispatch photos 
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have self-respect. How about you?” They 
denounced the institution as a “makeshift” 
and “evasion.” 

Meanwhile, Missouri seemed headed for 
another court battle. Gaines, instead of 
registering at Lincoln, authorized the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People to take action in state Cir- 
cuit Court to compel the university at Co- 
lumbia to accept him as a student. 





RELIGION 


New Prelate Takes the Helm 
of Armenian Church in U.S. 





One of Christianity’s first great con- 
quests was the Kingdom of Armenia. In 
A.D. 301—eleven years before Constantine 
Christianized his Roman Empire—King 
Tiridates became the first monarch to em- 
brace the faith as a state religion. Armenia 
is now a part of the Transcaucasian So- 
cialist Federal Soviet Republic, but the 
Church of Armenia still survives as a 
branch of Oriental Orthodoxy, denying the 
papacy and governed by a supreme Ca- 
tholicos in the holy city of Echmiadsin. 
Emigration has brought it to the United 
States: the Armenian Church in America 
has 25 churches and 125,000 members. 

Six years ago, the ruling American prel- 
ate met a bloody death at the hands of 
his countrymen. The Tashnag Society, a 
nationalist group crusading for Armenian 
independence, had wanted Archbishop Leon 
Elisee Tourian to speak at the Chicago 
World’s Fair under the old Armenian re- 
publican tricolor. The prelate refused. That 
Christmas Eve of 1933, as Archbishop 
Tourian entered a Manhattan church, a 
conspirator strode up and stabbed him 
with a butcher knife. Nine men are in Sing 
Sing prison for the murder, including at 
least one who admitted he was a Tashnag 
officer. . 

Last week, at the cathedral church of 
St. Gregory the Illuminator in downtown 
Manhattan, a new prelate celebrated his 
first service as head of the American Ar- 
menian Church. Archbishop Garekin Ho- 
vsepian, native Armenian, bishop’s son, 
and alumnus of the German universities 
of Leipzig and Berlin, first came to this 
country three years ago as Apostolic Dele- 
gate of the Catholicos. Last spring the 
American faithful elected him successor to 
the murdered Archbishop, and the Cathol- 
wos, Georg Chorekjian, approved three 
months ago. 

The white-bearded prelate has already 
done much to end his followers’ internecine 
warfare. Touring the archdiocese—which 
covers all of North and South America ex- 
cept California—he has argued that no 
people as small as the Armenians could re- 
main independent for long. One sign of his 
Potential success is the fact that Tashnag 
did not oppose his election. 








Archbishop Hovsepian, new prelate 





SCIENCE 


Hate to Wear Glasses? 
Then Turn to Contact Lens, 
Optometrists Advise 


At least 25,000,000 Americans wear eye- 
glasses, optometrists estimate, and they 
figure that a lot more need them—30 per 
cent of children not yet 15 years old, 50 
per cent of persons from 15 to 40, and 90 
per cent from 40 on. For years the trade 
has hammered away at the reluctance of 
a great part of the public to don “specs” 
—an inhibition traced largely to vanity. 
Last week, at a Congress of Vision at the 
New York World’s Fair, the eyeglass men 
thought they had found the solution: a 
boom in use of contact lenses. 

These lenses, which fit invisibly over the 
eyeballs, have been so perfected they may 
be used for most cases of farsightedness, 
nearsightedness, and astigmatism, and 
within a few years—so the optometrists 
say—will be manufactured in sufficient 
quantity to supplant other types of glasses. 
Contact lenses are almost unbreakable, 
since they are set in a rim of plastic. They 
are removable at will, but do not need 
the constant cleaning of usual glasses, 
since the eye’s normal tears wash them as 
they do the eyeballs. Most important, said 
Dr. Ewing Adams of Detroit, vice presi- 
dent of the American Optometric Associa- 
tion, they offer better sight than the old- 
fashioned kind because the lenses move 
with the eyeballs and eliminate side dis- 
tortion. 

Another startling sight development was 
described to the 1,200 delegates by Dr. 
William Feinbloom, research fellow at Co- 
lumbia University, and his sister, Dr. Ida 
Feinbloom, a fellow of the American Acad- 
emy of Optometry. They told how a new 








type of eyeglasses controlled light to re- 
store reading ability in many cataract pa- 
tients (the largest group of near-blind). 
The idea is simple: prescription glasses 
are made opaque except for two “win- 
dows,” one for straight sight and another, 
below it, for reading. The opaque matter 
eliminates the glare which bothers cataract 
sufferers and lets them concentrate on the 
object to be seen. The new glasses should 
help 30 per cent of the 200,000 cataract 
blind in the country, the congress was 
told. 





The Adrenals and Sex 


When a person flares up in rage, his 
heart starts pumping extra fast, his fists 
clench—in fact, his whole body is mobil- 
ized to fight. The factor responsible for 
this condition is a hormone of the adrenal 
glands, two yellowish organs shaped like 
cocked hats and perched on top of the 
kidneys. But these organs can also produce 
sex-gland substances. Surgeons know that 
many “bearded ladies” are so afflicted be- 
cause adrenal tumors cause the glands to 
form male sex hormones, and this week, 
during an international meeting of cancer 
experts at Bar Harbor, Maine, Dr. 
G. Woolley of the local Jackson Memorial 
Laboratory described new work on how 
the versatile adrenal organs could take 
over sex-gland duties. 

While studying cancer in 82 female 
mice, he found some of the animals’ 
adrenal glands were producing sufficient 
sex hormones to bring them to normal 
development even though their ovaries 
had been removed for special experimental 
purposes. Dr. Woolley’s work may point 
the way to new treatment for persons 
whose sex glands are functioning subnor- 
mally or not at all. ’ 





Prof. Hooton’s Morons 


Earnest Albert Hooton is a 51-year-old 
Harvard anthropologist who takes an in- 
ordinate delight in shocking humanity. 
Two years ago he published a volume, 
“Apes, Men, and Morons,” in which he 
observed that mankind had little time left 
in this world unless it started to improve 
itself biologically and genetically. Then 
Professor Hooton retired to his classroom 
and began to ponder over a mankind 
which seemed intent on destroying itself 
through war even faster than he had ex- 
pected it to disintegrate through “devolu- 
tion.” 

The results of those ponderings were 
evident last week in a new volume, 
Twitieut or Man (305 pages, 102,000 
words. Illustrations, index. Coward- 
McCann, New York. $3). As usual Hooton’s 
text (with his own Thurber-like illustra- 
tions) is sardonic and sarcastic: “As 
governments become weighed down more 
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and more heavily with the obligation of 
supporting their indigent unemployed and 
infirm, they totter toward bankruptcy and 
resort to the desperate expedient of start- 
ing wars ... The dictators do not fail to 
realize that wars, at any rate, reduce the 
population surplus.” 

But, aside from war, man is a sad 
animal in the long view of anthropology. 
“The millennium for morons is _ here,” 


a 


Jack Schneider 
Prof. Hooton, student of mankind 





Hooton says, “but not even the morons 
enjoy it.” He sums up his viewpoints typi- 
cally in the pithy captions under his 
illustrations: “Mother love may survive, 
but mother’s milk has vanished” . . . “As 
the education of women has become broad- 
er, their figures have become narrower” 
. .. “The male parent is dominant, if he 
can manage it, over his mate and his 
young. If he cannot manage it, she general- 
ly does.” And, wondering if mankind 
hasn’t already “progressed” too far for its 
own salvation: “Man made himself out of 
an ape, partly by becoming an engineer. 
The danger now is that the process will be 
reversed, and the engineers will make apes 
of all of us.” Concerning public support of 
the needy: “Much charity fosters human 
stock of inferior intelligence, which is will- 
ing to take liberty but not to grant it to 
others.” 

Hooton laments that “medical science 
has reached a stage of development in 
which it is not sufficiently bad to kill off 
the chronic inv lids, and not good enough 
to cure them.” The result? A biological 
deterioration of mankind which implies 
its collapse in time, he says. And the 
remedy? He would have scientists select 
some thousands of about-to-marry couples, 
follow their children for a few generations, 
and learn exactly what heredity and 
genetics can do. Thereafter, he says, man 
would know how to breed his own kind 
better. 

















‘Baboon New Deal,’ a piece of Hooton’s handiwork 


From ‘Twilight of Man’ 
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Windup of Vacations Bring; 
Big Time Shows Back to Air 


For the past couple of months a million 
dollars’ worth of radio talent has been va. 
cationing. Fred Allen has been helping 
Portland Hoffa wash dishes and cleay 
house in Maine (exact location undis. 
closed); Kate Smith has been learning ty 
ride a surfboard on Lake Placid; Jack 
Benny has been traveling 9,000 miles to 
and from Waukegan, Ill.; Bing Crosby has 
been haunting the California race tracks, 
and Bob Benchley has probably been 
sound asleep in some unknown corner, 
This week and next, all these stars and 
many more return to their regular shows, 
some new programs begin, and the big 
season for radio gets under way for an. 
other year. 

On Sunday night (Sept. 24) the Colum. 
bia Broadcasting System had three season 
openers: (1) the Ford Sunday Evening 
Hour began its 1939-40 series with Eugene 
Ormandy and Lawrence Tibbett leading 


off the season’s guest list of conductors and § 


soloists; (2) the Gulf Screen Guild Thea- 
ter earned its first weekly $10,000 of the 
season for the Motion Picture Relief Fund 
—paid by the sponsor for the voluntary 
appearances of Hollywood big names—and 
(3) Paul Sullivan Reviews the News in- 
troduced to the CBS network a 31-year- 
old commentator whose broadcasting repu- 
tation has been built on single stations— 
WTAX in Springfield, Ill., WLW in Cin- 
cinnati, and WHAS in Louisville at vari- 
ous times. 

This week the National Broadcasting 
Co.’s Red Network also has three big 
events: Sept. 25, Alec Templeton Time, 
start of a new series for the blind pianist 
and parodist; Sept. 26, scheduled return of 
Bob Hope, the comedian, with Judy Gar- 
land as soloist, and Sept. 28, the scheduled 
resumption of Bing Crosby’s line of dou- 
ble-talk and song fare in the Kraft Music 
Hall. 

The Metropolitan Auditions of the Air 
is to start off next week’s parade on Sun- 
day, Oct. 1, with its annual hunt for op 
eratic talent (NBC Blue). That same night 
Mutual Broadcasting’s Show of the Week, 
cooperatively sponsored and featuring pop- 
ular dance bands, is scheduled to begin 
with Hal Kemp as the first guest. On Mon- 
day night Oct. 2 Sherlock Holmes—with 
Basil Rathbone as the Conan Doyle de- 
tective—begins one of the season’s few 
new programs (NBC Blue). And the fol- 
lowing evening Bob Benchley is to rejoin 
Melody and Madness (NBC Blue). 

The Yankee master of Town Hall, Fred 
Allen, leads a list of three returning pro- 
grams for Wednesday, Oct. 4. Allen prom- 
ises a different slant but is holding his an- 
nouncement of what it will be (NBC Red). 
Herbert Marshall replaces Charles Boyer 
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on the Woodbury Playhouse the same night 
(NBC Red), and George Burns and Gracie 
Allen go on for a new sponsor, Hind’s 
Honey and Almond Cream, over CBS. 

Kate Smith comes on at a new time be- 
ginning Friday, Oct. 6, with the Group 
Theater signed to take an important part 
in her show (CBS) . Sunday, Oct. 8, will be 
a big homecoming day: (1) the Musical 
Steelmakers return (MBS); (2) the third 
season of the Silver Theater begins (CBS) ; 
(3) Ben Bernie and all his lads come back 
(CBS); (4) Dave Elman’s Hobby Lobby 
switches back to CBS, and (5) Jack 
Benny, Rochester, Mary Livingstone, and 
Phil Harris—but not Kenny Baker, who 
is now on the Texaco Star Theater—‘“Jell- 
O Again” to one of the largest followings 
in radio (NBC Red). 





ENTERTAINMENT 





‘Honeymoon in Bali’: 
It’s Frothy Film but It Lacks 
a Honeymoon in Bali 


A couple of months ago Paramount de- 
cided that “Are Husbands Necessary” was 
a tactless title for a vehicle whose star— 
Madeleine Carroll—was recently estranged 
from her husband. As a substitute, Honey- 
MOON IN BALI is an exotic misnomer, but 
by any other name this film would be a 
smart, diverting comedy. 

The contention of its authors, Katherine 
Brush and Grace Sartwell Mason—who 
undoubtedly don’t mean it—is_ that 
woman’s place is in the home, taking 
orders from a dominant male. Proof of 
their fictional pudding is Gail Allen (Made- 
leine Carroll) , executive head of a smart 
New York store who is smugly confident 
that she has ruled romance out of her 
life until she meets Bill Burnett (Fred 
MacMurray), up from his job in Bali for 
a New York vacation. This forthright 
young man not only falls in love with 
Gail at first sight, but knows what to 
do about it, even to the point of enlisting 
the aid of a precocious 4-year-old waif 
(Carolyn Lee). 

There are complications when one of 
Bill’s old admirers—engagingly played by 
Osa Massen, a talented newcomer from 
Denmark—makes it a triangle, but they 
will mislead no one. Gail’s patient suitor 
from the Metropolitan Opera (Allan 
Jones), her spinster companion (Helen 
Broderick), and a sage window washer 
(Akim Tamiroff) know the answer long 
before Gail does. 

This one-sided battle of the sexes—the 
confident masculine attack, the crumbling 
feminine defense—is hardly original screen 
material. But Virginia Van Upp, the 
adapter, has padded a flimsy story with 
amusing situations and a scriptful of bright 
dialogue; Edward H. Griffith directs it 
with a light hand, and a knowing cast 
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Leonard Sillman has inaugurated 
his series of revivals in what with opti- 
mistic conviviality he designates as a 
“Drama Festival” with R. C. Sherriff’s 
version of “Pride and Prejudice” in 


§ uniform, Journey’s Enp. Originally 


produced here ten years ago, this is the 
play that was hailed by the critics as 
) an indubitable masterpiece. Having 
been a lone and unpopular dissenter 
who saw in it little more than some 
pretty shameless 10-20-30 hokum put 
over on its three dollar customers by 
treating its war materials in terms of 
an invasion of Noel Coward by Freddie 
Lonsdale, it consoles me to observe that 
a fair share of the play’s old boosters 
have now gone in for a sizable share of 
backsliding. True enough, as is the cus- 
tom among us critics, they are trying 
to cover their confusion and save their 
faces by lugging in such apologies as 


war, poor acting, feeble stage direction, 
etc. But they fool only themselves, for 
a really sound play remains a sound 
play under any world conditions and 
even under faulty theatrical projection, 
and ten years’ acquired critical wisdom 
has plainly taught them that Sherriff’s 
exhibit is very, very far from being 
what they once thought it was. 

To me now as a decade ago the ex- 
hibit seems slightly laughable. The 
spectacle of English officers in a dug- 
out conducting themselves for the most 
part like characters in a Piccadilly 
drawing-room comedy-drama may ap- 
pease the ego of English audiences, but 
to the more realistic eye the whole 
thing is just the least bit comical. I 
hope I may not, be considered too flip- 
pant when I say that, after watching 
and listening for two acts to Mr. Sher- 
riff’s Lieutenant Coward, Captain Lons- 
dale, Sergeant-Major Van Druten, Colo- 
nel Maugham, Second-Lieutenant Benn 


Levy, and Privates Ivor Novello and 


Terence Rattigan, I momentarily ex- 
pected either Irene Vanbrugh or Ina 
Claire to show up in the dugout, dresses 
by Mainbocher. 

That reticence is an attribute of the 
English character is duly appreciated. 
But the aforesaid reticence, even in the 
light of its recent lush wartime demon- 
stration, may be carried too far in 
drama and Mr. Sherriff carries it to the 
point where it becomes indistinguish- 
able from nitwit lethargy. There are 





~~ 


the distraction of the present European - 


Appeasement Drama 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


times in his play when, judging from 
the comportment of his soldiers, one 
can’t be sure whether what is going on 
outside is a war or a Gilbert Miller 
rehearsal. 

Mr. Sherriff’s comedy-relief officers’ 
servant, with his Cockney jokes about 
marmalade and so on, must doubly em- 
barrass those who persist in their orig- 
inal enthusiasm for his opus. The 
schoolmaster lieutenant who lectures 
on “Alice In Wonderland” and garden 
flowers while hell is about to break 
loose outside must also give them a lit- 
tle pause. The nonchalant heroism 
painfully reminiscent of the Oh-it’s- 
nothing - merely -a- scratch school of 
melodrama should similarly disquiet the 
critical composure of those who, like 
Mr. John Mason Brown, steadfastly 
decline to grow up with the passing of 
the years and swoon into print with 
such phrases as “one of the most poign- 
ant of our theatrical experiences” and 
“almost unbearable in its heartbreak.” 
The quiet-strong-man stuff which stub- 
bornly suggests Edward G. Robinson 
having wandered out of a dead-pan 
American crook movie and accidentally 
found himself in a British military uni- 
form once owned by Haddon Chambers 
must further cope with a rebellious 
snicker on the part of those who, for 
all their ferocious critical determination 
to remain consistent and stand-patters, 
suddenly recall such kidhood English 
melodramas as “The Cherry-Pickers” 
and “The Soudan,” to say nothing of 
such somewhat later ones as Conan 
Doyle’s “Fires of Fate.” And the op- 
pressive lovableness of characters who 
remain greasepaint actors to their dying 
moments and who wouldn’t think of us- 
ing even a mild cuss word if both their 
legs were shot off, not to mention their 
noses, ears, and monocles, must call for 
pretty copious chasers in the sentimen- 
tal swallowing. 

The present acting company, except 
for Colin Keith-Johnston in his original 
role of Captain Stanhope, is quite bad. 
The management has cleverly hired sev- 
eral American actors for the exhibit, 
thus partly diminishing an audience’s 
possible sp-culation as to why so many 
Englishmen are still fighting stage bat- 
tles over here when there is a big, real 
job desperately waiting for them over 
there. 
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makes the most of many opportunities. 
Perhaps it is in keeping with the general 
insouciance that in “Honeymoon in Bali” 
there is no suggestion of a Balinese 
honeymoon. 


C.1.0. Setback 


The C.1.0. drive to elbow into the 
A.F.L. setup in Hollywood through the 
United Studios Technicians Guild, which 
is independent but is backed by various 
C.1.0. units, was halted last week when 
approximately 7,500 technicians, voting 
under supervision of the National Labor 
Relations Board, chose the A.F.L.’s Inter- 
national Alliance of Theatrical Stage Em- 
ployes as their collective-bargaining agent. 
The decision strengthens the I.A.T.S.E.’s 
position in Hollywood labor circles and 
clears the way for its reentry into the 
five-year basic agreement with the major 
studios which was abandoned last spring. 


§ Although Sophie Tucker, president of 
the charterless American Federation of Ac- 
tors, finally capitulated last week and 
joined the actor-approved American Guild 
of Variety Artists, other A.F.A. officials 
refused to give up so easily. Instead of dis- 
solving their rejected union and ceding its 
membership to the A.G.V.A.—one of the 
terms of the agreement that ended the 
actor-stagehand war (Newsweek, Sept. 
11)—Ralph Whitehead, executive secre- 
tary, advised his membership from a sick- 
bed that “the battle is not over by any 
means.” It was hinted that the holdouts 
might accept a charter from another labor 
unit—obviously the C.I.0O. 





SCREEN OPENINGS 


Taunper Aritoat (Metro - Goldwyn- 
Mayer): The release date of this “pre- 
paredness” film, like that of Twentieth 
Century-Fox’ “20,000 Men a Year,” was 
advanced at the request of the United 
States Government (Newsweek, Sept. 
18). A competently acted personal narra- 
tive involving Wallace Beery and Chester 
Morris as riva. tugboat skippers, and Vir- 
ginia Grey as Beery’s daughter, threads 
through a robust and fairly factual melo- 
dramatization of the warfare Yankee sail- 
ors in wooden sub-chasers waged on off- 
coast U-boat raiders in 1918. 


Espronace Acent (Warner Brothers) : 
Resigning from the United States diplo- 
matic service when it is revealed that his 
bride is the innocent tool of an interna- 
tional spy ring, a young consul (Joel 
McCrea) and his wife (Brenda Marshall) 
sail for Geneva and an unofficial joust 
with the sinister organization. Originally 
titled “Career Man,” these moderately en- 
livening spyrotechnics were rewritten sev- 
eral times to match the rush of European 
events; as a result they are highly topical, 
obviously anti-German, and confusing. 
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From ‘A Treasury of Art Masterpieces’ 


...and Cranach’s ‘The Nymph of the Spring,’ all from new Craven book 





ART 





Lively Tales of Masters 


Spice Craven’s “Treasury’ 


Painters of every style and tempera- 
ment, from the fourteenth-century Giotto 
to the American Grant Wood are repre- 
sented by 144 color reproductions in an 
8-pound art gallery published this week: 
A Treasury or Art Masterpieces (Si- 
mon & Schuster, New York. $10). 

Thomas Craven’s descriptive text isn’t 
the most accurate or reliable art history 
ever written, but he avoids the mumbo- 
jumbo of much of art criticism and pro- 
vides the uninitiated reader with much 
racy entertainment and lively table talk: 


Frans Hals, “an insatiable drinker in a 
society of guzzlers . . : who painted, drunk 
or sober, with enormous vigor and equal 
integrity,” beat his first wife to death. 
Lucas Cranach’s chief income came, not 
from art, but from a monopoly on medi- 
cine sales and patent rights on printing of 
the Bible. The aristocratic Velasquez, con- 
tent to draw the same salary as jesters at 
the court of Philip II of Spain, was a dra- 
matic contrast to Turner, a barber’s son 
turned sailor, who could “eat anything, 
sleep anywhere, work in all kinds of 
weather.” 

There was an equal difference between 
Rubens, the grand seigneur of Antwerp, 
collector of antique carvings, owner of 
blooded horses, in whose gardens peacocks 
and hunting dogs roamed at will, and Van 
Gogh, whose life was “a preparation for 
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suicide,” whose canvases were “painted in 
fury and signed with fire,” or Fra Filippo 
Lippi, a butcher’s son orphaned in child- 
hood who abandoned his Carmelite vows 
to make a fortune as a decoration. 


q A lively Philadelphia painter gives a full- 
length account of himself in another book 
published this week: AN American Art- 
ist’s Story, by George Biddle (316 pages, 
105,000 words. Illustrations, index. Little, 
Brown, Boston. $4). It is a spirited and 
scrappily written autobiography. 





BOOKS 
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Poignant Story of Stevenson 
Recounts Last Days in Samoa 


Every morning when he awoke in the 
plantation house he had built on the island 
of Samoa, Robert Louis Stevenson saw 
from his bedroom window Mount Vaea’s 
summit, where he knew he would soon lie 
buried. Already he had written his requi- 
em: “Under a wide and starry sky, dig 
the grave and let me lie.” 

Yet every morning, unless kept in by 
one of his frequent and terrible hemor- 
thages, the writer would rise and go 
through a grueling round of dictating 
stories and letters and administering the 
affairs of a great coco plantation, always 
with a cheerful word on his lips, never too 
preoccupied to listen to the humblest 
native. 

Around those last two years, 1893-94, 
Richard A. Bermann, a well-known Ger- 
man writer now in exile, has written a 
beautiful and distinguished memoir called 
Home From tue Sea. Neither straight 
biography nor fiction, it is a re-creation of 
the household at Vailima, concerned more 
with R. L. S. as a human being than as a 
world-renowned romancer. 

Samoa was Stevenson’s island prison; 
only there had he found the right air for 
his sick lungs. Although he was never 
reconciled to this exile from his Scottish 
moors and mists, he came to love the 
island paradise and its brown inhabitants. 
He was an ardent champion and worker 
for Polynesian independence; the natives 
in turn revered their “Tusitala”—the teller 
of tales—and made him a high chief. Sa- 
moan rulers paid state visits to Vailima, 
where Stevenson held court like a trans- 
planted Highland chieftain, served by 
native retainers in a makeshift livery of 
Scotch plaid. 

The end, which came suddenly, found 
R. L. S. knee-deep in literary work, racing 
with death to finish his great novel, “Weir 
of Hermiston.” If he had won that race, 
he would have really meant what he wrote 
in his epitaph: “Glad did I live and gladly 
die, and I laid me down with a will.” 
(Home From te Sea. 280 pages, 70,000 
words. Bobbs-Merrill, Indianapolis. $2.75.) 
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Death and Dizziness 


“Do not be afraid, as you read the first 
few pages, that no one is going to die,” 
Elliot Paul, author of “The Life and Death 
of a Spanish Town,” prefaces his detective 
story, Tae Mysterious Mickey Finn, or 
Morper at THE Care pu Dome. “The 
casualties are going to be fairly heavy be- 
fore we get through.” 

And so they are—but not before Paul 
has introduced a cast of characters as de- 
liriously mad as the plot that whirls dizzily 
around the kidnaping of an American in 
Paris. Our hero is Homer Evans, who loved 
all music but particularly finger exercises. 
His comrade in arms (pun intended), 
Miriam Leonard, is unerringly precise in 
shooting holes through pictures and people. 
There is a Finnish painter born Jansen 
but, because of the French police’s in- 
ability to cope with names, called Gonzo. 
There are at least 50 other characters, 
some—like Gertrude Stein and Alice Tok- 
las—real for the sake of local color and, 
real or unreal, all funny. 

In due course the first murder occurs on 
the terrasse of the Dome. “He’s dead!” a 
woman screams, pointing to her neighbor. 
“Impossible,” sighs M. le propriétaire, 
“I’ve had trouble enough.” (THe Mys- 
TERIOUS Mickey FINN, oR MURDER AT THE 
Care pu Dome. 243 pages. Modern Age, 
New York. 50 cents.) 





Spy Thriller, Plus 


Graham Greene’s Tae CoNFIDENTIAL 
Acent (302 pages, 78,000 words. Viking, 
New York. $2) is another “entertainment,” 
as he calls his thrillers. Like its predeces- 
sors, “Brighton Rock” and “Orient Ex- 
press,” it is all that and more. 

Greene’s special talent, which he shares 
with the English movie director Alfred 
Hitchcock, lies in creating a chilling at- 
mosphere of horror without any of the 





, Lotte Jacobi 
Richard A. Bermann tells of Robert Louis Stevenson’s last years 
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usual melodramatic props. Both artists can 
give their audiences gooseflesh by merely 
picturing a little man standing under a 
street lamp in a London fog. 

The confidential agent is a professor 
from some unspecified country (one guess) 
on the Mediterranean engaged in a bloody 
civil war between aristocratic “rebels” and 
proletarian “loyalists.” The professor, 
known only as D., is loyalist in his sym- 
pathies and had been imprisoned and mu- 
tilated by the rebels; after escaping them 
he is sent by his government to England 
to buy much-needed coal. The undertak- 
ing is hazardous; from the moment D. 
lands on British soil, rebel agents dog his 
steps and make frequent attempts to steal 
his credentials. (As the insurrectionists 
are not recognized by Britain, they are un- 
able to purchase war supplies, but with 
D.’s papers and their gold they could buy 
all the coal they need.) The ensuing chase 
takes the wretched professor all over the 
country and lands him in a variety of bi- 
zarre and dangerous situations. The book 
is strongly recommended. 





High-Powered Lobbying 


Most Americans who take an intelligent 
interest in politics are aware in some de- 
gree of the existence of lobbying, or what 
has been cynically called the “fourth 
branch of government.” From time to 
time, when a Howard Hopson or a William 
B. Shearer flits across the national scene, 
or a scandal breaks, such as that uncov- 
ered by Charles Evans Hughes in the New 
York insurance investigation of 1905, the 
lobby has its day in court. Occasionally a 
Congressional inquiry gives unwelcome 
publicity to the behind-the-scenes men 
who work in secret to influence national 
legislation. 

But such nine-day wonders, although 
they jolt public apathy, have resulted in 
no corrective measures. To date there is 
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Ten-Ice: War or no war, Great Britain’s fondness. for informal sport 
carries on. A new game introduced in London, is ten-ice—which follows 
the pattern of lawn tennis exactly except that players wear skates. 





no Federal statute that forbids lobby- 
ing, no safeguard against the most cor- 
rosive agent working to defeat the com- 
mon weal, 

In a provocative new book called Tue 
Pressure Boys, Kenneth Crawford, Wash- 
ington correspondent for The New York 
Post, examines the methods and achieve- 
ments of those adept in the art of winning 
friends and influencing votes. Although 
obviously written in anger, the book is a 
careful, factual document, avoiding the 
shrillness of the usual exposé tract. The 
author, who has ‘been’ around Wash- 
ington ~ since’ 1928; got his data from 


‘press colleagues, governnient officials, Con= 


gressmien, and even some of the lobbyists 
themselves. ‘ 

The pressure boys (and girls), Craw- 
fordclaims, are largely recruited from the 
ranks of retired members of the govern- 
ment, ex-Congressmen, journalists, and 
big-time publicity men, while some lead- 
ers, ranging from big businessmen to labor 
chiefs, have so much prestige with legis- 
lators they are able to lobby Congress di- 
rectly. Another kind of pressure is brought 
by “inside lobbyists’—members of the 
House or Senate working for private in- 
terests. 

There are all sorts of lobbies, Crawford 
says—of the Right or Left, for causes or 
for cash. Labor lobbies on two fronts, 
A.F.L. and C.1.0.; the veterans, the farm- 
ers, organized religious groups, native 
American Fascists—all have their pressure 
boys in Washington. But the most power- 
ful lobbies, the author contends, are those 
working for property—some in thin dis- 
guise, like the Associated Farmers; others, 


like the Liberty League of 1935-36, out in 
the open. 

Crawford brings his history of lobbying 
down through the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion to the present day. Although he is 
patently sympathetic to the New Deal, he 
doesn’t pull his punches when he comes 
to naming names and giving figures; he 
spares no party or faction. (THe Pressure 
Boys. 308 pages, 70,000 words. Julian 
Messner, New York. $3.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Tue Heritace or America. Edited by 
Henry Steele Commager and Allan Nevins, 
1,152 pages, 398,000 words. Illé$trations, 
bibliography, index. Little, Brown; Bos- 
ton. $4. Great events: in American history, 
from Leif Ericson’s landing to the New 
Deal, as told in 252 contemporary ac- 
counts. A book for the permanent shelves. 


News Is Wuere You Finn Ir. By Fred- 
eric William Wile. 505 pages, 125,000 
words. Illustrations, index. Bobbs-Merrill, 
Indianapolis. $3.75. The memoirs of an 
old-time reporter and war correspondent, 
going back over the last 40 years. 


Rain Upon Gopsumu. By J. B. Priest- 
ley. 308 pages, 95,000 words. Harpers, New 
York. $3. The playwright’s autobiograph- 
ical account of his travels and doings in 
the past two years; in the same vein as 
“Midnight on the Desert.” 


Ben anv Me. By Robert Lawson. 114 
pages, 15,000 words. Illustrations. Little, 
Brown, Boston. $1.50. The life of Benja- 
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min Franklin, as told by his mouse, Amos, 
Delightfully written and illustrated by the 
man who did the drawings for “Ferdinand 
the Bull.” 





SPORTS 


if Start of “Gridiron Wars: 
Experts Think Hottest Battles 


Will Be Fought’in Midwest 


A college bey*in Knoxville, Tenn., ate 
two breakfasts one morning last week. Un- 
important? Well, not to some people. For 
the hungry youth was George Cafego, 
ranked by many experts as the likely No. 
1 back of 1939. Normally this University 
of Tennéssee 6-footer runs swiftest with 
170 pounds up, justawhat he now weighs. 
The double breakfast habit, if continued, 
might make him sluggish. 

Such deep concern over a_ potential 
hero’s waistline is but one portent that 
football is with us once more. There are 
many others. North Carolina has beaten 
Citadel, 50-0. Notre Dame has announced 
that its entire allotment for tickets for the 
Army game (in New York City, Nov. 4) 
is sold out. And an All-American team of 
1939 has already been picked—before the 
playing of one big contest. 

Peering into his crystal ball for last 
week’s Saturday Evening Post, Francis 
Wallace, intrepid sport writer, spotted no 
fewer than 750 gridders who will star this 
fall. (How many other persons could even 
name 750 acquaintances?) Here is Wal- 
lace’s first team: Ends—Looney (T.C.U.) 
and Perdue (Duke) ; Tackles—Boyd (Tex- 











as A&M.) and Kuzman (Fordham); 
Guards—Smith (U.S.C.) and Suffridge 
(Tenn.); Center—Haman (Northwest- 


ern); Backs—Cafego (Tenn.), Cordill 


- (Rice), Harmon (Michigan), and Saggau 


(Notre Dame) . 

Pre-season dope of a sordid sort was 
supplied last week by John Tunis in an 
American Mercury article. Tunis began by 
saying: “Intercollegiate football, by tra- 
dition and history the great American 
sport, has long been corrupted by a vicious 
professionalism,” and then went on to list 
all colleges in four groups, according to 
their relative wickedness. Only group one 
(47 institutions, some of which don’t even 
play football) got a simon-pure rating. 
The best known among them are Alfred, 
Bowdoin, Brown, Chicago, Colby, Hamil- 
ton, Johns Hopkins, Knox, Lehigh, M.LT., 
Tufts, Wesleyan (Conn.), Wesleyan 
(Ky.), and Williams. 

New Rules: The usual predictions are 
out that football will be more wide open 
than ever this year, and that there will be 
more scoring—which is probably wishful 
thinking. The one major new rule stiffens 
the job of completing a ground-gaining 
forward pass. This rule states that on 4 
play from which a forward pass develops, 
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Model illustrated is Packard One-Twenty Touring Sedan $1146* (white sidewall tires extra) 


YOULL FALL IN LOVE 













—and newer gel wer 


NLESS THERE IS ice in your veins, 
you’re going to lose your heart to 


the most stunning new car that ever 


left a designer’s board! 

It’s the new 1940 Packard One- 
Twenty—asleek,speed-streamed beauty 
of 127 inches in wheelbase, powered 
with the liveliest 8-cylinder motor that 
ever ticked off 120 horsepower! 

Here’s a love-at-first-look car if there 
ever was one. That narrower radiator, 
that longer, rounded bonnet, those 
gleaming side-grilles—all bring smart 
new styling to America’s most beautiful 
car. And its eye-appeal only starts the 
story. 

For with a 4-year expansion program 
behind us, we’ve given you just about 
the greatest value that ever appeared in 
8-cylinder circles. 

Get in—and “hold everything” 


Settle down in those deep, luxurious 





straight-eight Packard engine the gun. 


You'll leave where you’ve been like 
a greyhound after a rabbit! This sleek 
and eager car is now filled with even 
more dash and verve—the result of 
more horsepower per pound of car weight! 


Search out some “trouble” 

Turn off the smooth highway. Find a 
stretch of macadam the road-builders 
forgot—one that hasn’t seen the tar 
wagons and the steam rollers in years. 
Take that stretch at normal cruising 
speed—and your enthusiasm for this 
car will come close to awe. 


For your ride is almost as comfort- 
able as though you were on new con- 
crete—for which miracle you can thank 
Packard’s improved Safe-T-fleX sus- 
pension .. . the finest yet developed 
and the envy of the automotive industry. 


Yes, this Packard 120 is a car to make 
you turn cartwheels in the streets. 


You simply must see it. At its new low 
price, it’s a value in a million! See it at 
your Packard dealer’s today. 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 
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De Correvont in varsity debut 


ineligible players are prohibited from ad- 
vancing beyond the line of scrimmage be- 
fore the pass is made. Thus no longer may 
ineligibles—the center, guards, and tackles 
—trot down the field and set up a Maginot 
line in front of the pass snatcher. 

Partially offsetting this blow at forward 
passing is another rule alteration which 
says that the penalty for a forward pass 
striking an ineligible player has been 
changed to a loss of 15 yards (rather than 
loss of the ball), the play to count as a 
down. The only other consequential 
amendment to football’s constitution com- 
mands players to wear thicker knee pads 
and less vicious cleats, and to keep head- 
guards on throughout the game. 

The Outlook: A majority of the fore- 
casters are pretty well agreed that the 
highest level of 1939 football will be played 
in the Midwest. Notre Dame is tabbed 
terrific. And the spotlight will be on North- 
western, where Bill De Correvont, high- 
school superstar of two years ago, makes 
his varsity debut. In practice De Corre- 
vont has lived up to everything predicted 
for him, but Lynn Waldorf, coach, is 
wisely doing all he can to focus attention 
on others. Michigan, facing a comparative- 
ly soft schedule, rates an even chance with 
Northwestern of winning the Big Ten title. 
Next in power come Minnesota and Pur- 
due. 

The East hasn’t much to cheer about 
this year—except the Fordham team, 
which once again has its eyes focused on 
the Rose Bowl bid. Fordham, flashing a 
fine set of backs as well as the usual demon 
defense, may well hit the heights if it can 
survive Alabama Oct. 7. Carnegie Tech 
prospects also look bright. Pittsburgh, with 
coach Jock Sutherland gone, will definitely 
be weaker, but still should have a good 
season. The Ivy League appears to be a 
muddle of mediocrity, with Princeton best 


International 





of the Big Three and either Dartmouth or 
Pennsylvania best of the lot. Cornell and 
Columbia will win often—and lose often. 
Yale would surprise no one by losing con- 
sistently. Outside the Ivy League, Army 
and Brown expect improvement, and Holy 
Cross hopes to maintain its normal high 
level. 

The South has a full share of potential 
national champions. Duke ranks an odds- 
on favorite to win the Southern Confer- 
ence again. Clemson is a sleeper. Tennes- 
see, the top team of 1938, has not only 
Cafego, but a well-balanced squad capable 
of cleaning up the Southeastern Confer- 
ence. The Vols’ strongest opposition is ex- 
pected from Tulane and Alabama. In the 
Southwest any team could rule-the roost 
without causing an upset, but the pre- 
battle choice is Texas Christian, where 
Jack Odle is hailed as a worthy successor 
to Davey O’Brien. Second best bet in this 
section: Southern Methodist. 

Reports from the midlands foresee titles 
for Oklahoma in the Big Six, with Ne- 
braska also having its chance; Utah, in the 
Big Seven (the Rocky Mountain Confer- 
ence) , and Texas Tech, in the Border Con- 
ference. 

Westerners have installed Southern Cali- 
fornia as the pick of the Pacific Coast, 
with California next, then Stanford. One 
nonconference team which should perform 
impressively is St. Mary’s. Coach Slip 
Madigan, ever wise in the ways of pub- 
licity, will send his Galloping Gaels on the 
field in new sleeveless uniforms. “At least 
we'll win the title of ‘Glamour Boys of the 
Gridiron’,” says Slip. “We'll look ferocious 
to the enemy, but daring and chivalrous 
to the ladies in the stands.” 





Sport Squibs 

War note: A German chess team won 
the international championships at Buenos 
Aires, with Poland the runner-up. 


{In Indianapolis, Greyhound clipped 444 
seconds from the world’s 2-mile trotting 
record set by Peter Manning in 1925. Grey- 
hound, also holder of the 1l-mile mark 
(1:5514) covered twice the distance in 
4 minutes 6 seconds. 


4 An unsung South American horse, Sor- 
teado—owned by Charles S. Howard, the 
California automobile dealer who also has 
Seabiscuit and Kayak II—set a new 
United States track record in winning the 
Manhattan Handicap at Belmont Park, 
N.Y. Sorteado spurted a mile and a half 
in 2:28 2/5—bettering by 1/5 second the 
old record held jointly by War Admiral 
and Handy Mandy. 


{ Roaring at 64.668 miles an hour on the 
Potomac River, Washington, Harold Wil- 
son, a Canadian metallurgical engineer, 
piloted his father’s bullet-shaped speed- 
boat, Miss Canada III, to victory in the 
final heat of the President’s Cup races. 
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Wide Worli 


Cafego, All-American already? 


{{ Joe Louis successfully protected his 
heavyweight title for the eighth time by 
knocking out Bob Pastor, former New 
York University football player, with a 
right to the jaw in the eleventh round of a 
scheduled twenty-round bout before 33,868 
fight fans in Detroit—the first heavy- 
weight title fight ever staged in that city. 
Prior to the denouement, Pastor, by go- 
ing away as he was hit, miraculously was 
able to remain conscious and keep fighting 
after being floored five times in the first 
two rounds. 


{| Billy Conn, the world’s light-heavy- 
weight champion (175-pound limit) who 
hopes to grow into a heavyweight and take 
on Joe Louis, moved a step closer to his 
goal last Monday night. In his home town, 
Pittsburgh, where he was born 21 years ago 
the eldest son of an Irish steamfitter, Conn 
won a 15-round decision against Melio Bet- 
tina, from whom he won the title in New 
York City last July. 





Polo Upset 


Of the four teams that teed off a fort- 
night ago in the National Open polo 
championships at Westbury, Long Island, 
three had superstars in the line-up. Green- 
tree’s 10-goal player, the game’s highest 
ranking, was Tommy Hitchcock; the 
Texas Rangers had Cecil Smith, and West- 
bury offered Stewart Iglehart. And back 
of these 10-goalers were others with fancy 
polo reputations. 

By comparisun Bostwick Field, the 
fourth team entered, looked unimpressive 
—a good evenly balanced quartet with no 
outstanding sparkplug. (Pete Bostwick, 7 
goals; Robert L. Gerry Jr., 6 goals; Ebby 
Gerry, 7 goals; and the Britisher, Eric Tyr- 
rell-Martin, 8 goals.) But as it turned out, 
this balanced foursome scored the polo 
upset of the year. After defeating West- 
bury 9-8 in the semi-final two weeks ago, 
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SHOWING ‘DISTILLERIES 
OWNED BY THE 
SCOTTISH <AFFILIATE OF 
NATIONAL “‘DISTILLERS 


Study the map of Scotland. 


The River Dee still flows quietly by the old 


Strathdee Distillery which supplies one of 
the highland malt whiskies that goes into 
the famous “gentle as a lamb” Old Angus. 
The Bruichladdich Distillery still sends 
along its quota of precious Islay malts. 


Study the other points on the map. They 
represent other distilleries in the high- 
lands which are among the finest plants 
in all Scotland. 


All these distilleries, which contribute to 
the famous blend of Scotch whisky called 
Old Angus, are under the direction of 
Train & McIntyre, Ltd., of Glasgow, one 


These 7 famous Scotch distilleries will 
continue to supply America with 


OLD ANGUS 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 


of the oldest firms devoting themselves 
to the distilling of fine scotch whisky. 
Train & McIntyre is associated with 
National Distillers in bringing Old Angus 
Scotch to America. 


This association with one of Scotland’s 
finest distilling organizations enables 
National Distillers to control its own 
Scotch whisky sources. 


The numerous advantages of this 
arrangement provide the best assur- 
ance against any interruption in the 
traditional care given to the distill- 
ing, aging and blending of this 
noble whisky. 


NATIONAL DisTILLERS Propucts CorPorATION, New York, N. Y. 







Your Guide to ©} Good Liquors 
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Should McCarthy Pay to Get in? 


by JOHN LARDNER 


Les been a staple jest in sports 
circles for the last two or three years to 
assume that a half-witted kangaroo 
with troubles at home could take over 
the management of the New York 
Yankees and win the pennant with 
them, so foolproof is the 
present Yankee ball team 
thought to be. 

Mr. Joseph Vincent Mc- 
Carthy of Buffalo, who 
manages the team in lieu 
of the kangaroo which the 
Yankee owners could prob- 
ably sign for half what they 
pay McCarthy, has heard 
this theory, or seen it in 
print, a number of times. 
He reacts with a thin smile, 
but I get the impression 
that he does not like it. 

Not that Mr. McCarthy has ever 
opened his steel-trap mouth in my pres- 
ence to refute the notion or to bark out 
a tribute to his own gifts of leadership, 
tact, intelligence, and understanding. 
In the six years I’ve known him, Mr. 
McCarthy has seldom opened his mouth 
to say anything at all, of consequence. 
His favorite speech is “Yes and no,” 
followed closely by “Be careful how 
you quote me, boys.” 

But he plainly feels that it takes 
something more than a nerve of brass 
and a steady hand at the pay window 
to manage a ball team to four straight 
championships. And plainly he is cor- 
rect. The Yankees are a fine, smooth, 
balanced ball club which cannot help 
winning—for the right manager. 

Bill Terry of the Giants is one of the 
great managers of the day, but the Yan- 
kees could never stomach Terry’s cold 
autocracy and his concern with the 
private as well as public lives of his ball- 
players. Terry’s team is tailor-made for 
him, by his own hand. Nor would the 
Yankees fire to the nervous shouts of 
Mickey Cochrane, or the galvanic dou- 
ble-talk of Leo Durocher, or the ever- 
shifting, ever-gambling tactics of Ray 
Blades. Being serious, adult business- 
men, the Yankees want a serious, adult 
businessman on the bench to weld their 
talents and organize their strategy. 

McCarthy is an organization man, 
playing one of the, major roles in his 
company and playing it so well that his 
decisions are never questioned and his 
men never complain. 

He has achieved a delicate balance— 





contentment without sacrifice of the 
will to win. Connie Mack’s great Ath- 
letic teams lost their fire as they grew 
prosperous, and the wise Mr. Mack says 
himself that no trick is harder to turn 
than to keep a championship club play- 
ing championship ball. Mc- 
Carthy’s team, copping 
pennants in 1936, 1937, and 
1938, won each World Se- 
ries more forcefully than 
the last. 

This will be their fourth 
successive series. According 
to precedent, the task of 
preserving their keenness 
will be tremendous. Yet 
the Yanks are confident of 
winning as easily as they 
won last year—almost as 
easily, anyway, since it 
would be hard to duplicate the job of 
power politics they did on Gabby Hart- 
nett’s hapless Cubs. 

This year they will meet a team with 
better pitching and stronger hitting 
than the Cubs had—and better man- 
agement, in all probability, since Hart- 
nett last fall seemed infected by the 
awe which all his hired hands so clearly 
felt for the Yankees. 

Like every ball club, great or other- 
wise, the Yanks are not proof against 
strong pitching. The good pitchers of 
the American League—Feller, Newsom, 
Leonard, Grove, Bridges, Harder—gave 
them trouble whenever they had their 
stuff. These Yankees lack the straight- 
away power of the Yankee teams of 
1927 and 1928, though their power is 
better distributed through the line-up, 
with Rolfe, batting second, and Gordon, 
batting seventh, both capable of touch- 
ing off an explosion. 

They can be handcuffed—but they 
seldom are. Their pitching is strong 
down the line. Their defense is airtight, 
except in left field. They have the habit 
of winning and the poise and confidence 
a series club needs. What’s more, they 
have J. V. McCarthy directing their 
strategy and making no mistakes. 

I can’t figure out why it is, therefore, 
that my hunch tells me the National 
League winners will take them to seven 
full games before the Yankees emerge 
on top. Maybe it’s because Gomez has 
shown arm trouble in his last starts, 
which leaves Red Ruffing as the only 
leading Yankee winner on whom Mc- 
Carthy can depend. 


Wide World 


Joe McCarthy 
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Bostwick Field nosed out Greentree in the 
final last week by jumping to an early lead 
and then setting up a brilliant defense, 8-7, 
Every member of Bostwick Field shared 
the glory, but the triumph must have been 
particularly satisfactory to Pete Bostwick, 
the gentleman jockey who introduced 50- 
cent polo to the public, for a year ago he 
played No. 1 on Greentree and this season 
quit the post to organize his own team. 


{ Recently in games played on Meadow 
Brook Club fields, players have been re. 
quired to wear chin straps under their hel. 
mets. The idea is to prevent the head pro- 
tectors from falling off in spills. Also ref. 
erees have been enforcing the rules more 
rigidly. What used to draw a No. 4 pen- 
alty (a 60-yard free hit by an opponent) 
now draws a No. 3 penalty (a 40-yard 
free hit) , in cases where the umpire thinks 
the infringement is deliberate. This inter- 
est in the players’ safety has on the whole 
proved popular, and officials are expected 
at their annual meeting this winter to 
take concrete action to check the likeli- 
hood of such serious accidents as have 
plagued the game this season. 





MUSIC 


War Expected to Make U.S. 
the World’s Music Center 


The outbreak of the World War in 1914 
was the signal in the United States for a 
tremendous expansion in musical activities 
which did not let up until the 1929 crash. 
Symphonic orchestras alone soared from 
less than a score to more than 60; opera 
interest quickened immensely; music pub- 
lishers kept presses humming, instrument 
factories experienced a boom; musicians 
sprang up by armies, and American music 
won its first general recognition. 

Today, with Europe’s musicians reach- 
ing for guns instead of violins and trumpets, 
with opera houses and concert halls dark 
in many foreign cities, the United States is 
expected to experience an even bigger 
music boom. Professional and trade leaders 
predict that the war may make America 
the world’s music center. 

To begin with, the American music pro- 
fession is in sounder shape than in 1914. 
For one thing, except for the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra,* all major symphonic 
groups are staffed entirely by native-born 
Americans and by foreigners who have 
taken out at least their first papers (a 
union requirement which grew out of 
1914-18 difficulties) and thus are not 
subject to calls to colors abroad. Only a 








*Dr. Serge Koussevitsky, the Boston orches- 
tra’s conductor and himself an American citi- 
zen, doesn’t care about his musicians’ national- 
ity, although most of them are citizens. The 
orchestra’s nonunion status arises from 4 
stipulation in the will of Col. Henry Lee 
Higginson, founder, who endowed it. 
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America’s ‘Tinest Shores 


now feature a name honored for 68 years 


... On @ significant new label 











OR 68 YEARS, fine stores have recommended Sweet-Orr 

as the best in work clothes . . . to lumberjacks in the 
north, cowboys in the west, fishermen, farmers, miners. 
They know that Sweet-Orr continuously studies and fulfills 
to the last detail the needs of these mer-in-action .. . free- 
dom of movement, strength at points of stress, warmth, 
wear, convenience of pockets and fastenings. 

And now comes the natural, ultimate evolution! Out of 
this background, Sweet-Orr has created a new kind of 
Sportswear ... functional sportswear ... designed for the 
specific needs of men at play. 

America’s Finest Stores are eager to show you the new 
Meadowfield Sportswear by Sweet-Orr. If it hasn’t reached 
your city yet, order direct—specifying size, color, and fabric 
—and delivery will be made through a local store. 


SWEET—ORR, NEW YORK 


THE MEADOWFIELD 
SURCORD SUIT— 


coat and slacks in Sweet- 
Orr’s famous long-wearing 
corduroy. Belted all around, 
with Talon Slide Fastener, 
raglan sleeves, big side 
patch pockets. Full rayon- 
serge lined. Colors: Steel 
Grey, Grey Green, Teal 
Blue, Briar Brown, Ma-fa 
roon—$10. ¢ 















THE MEADOWFIELD 
BUFFALO PLAID SHIRT 


—Sturdy, warm, comfort- 
able. All Wool. Grand for 
golf, skiing, fishing, hunt- 
ing! Brilliant combinations 
of black plaids with red, 
grey, green, blue. $4.50. 








LOOK FOR THE NEW SWEET-ORR MEADOWFIELD SPORTSWEAR LABEL 
--- BORN OF 68 YEARS’ STUDY OF MEN-IN-ACTION 
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few musicians are stranded in Europe, and 
most of these are on their way home or 
accounted for. Most of the foreign soloists, 
operatic stars, and conductors have been 
heard from, too. Among others, Arturo 
Toscanini is en route to the United States, 
and Fritz Kreisler has already arrived. 

Edward Johnson, head of the Met, who 
is planning his biggest season yet, said 
that the company’s small German con- 
tingent probably wouldn’t show up, but 
that anyway the principal singers in Ger- 
man were Scandinavians, Australians, and 
Americans. 

While concert and opera managers were 
disposed to ignore the war entirely, the 
American Society of Composers, Authors, 
and Publishers (ASCAP), in cooperation 
with the City of New York, planned to 
stage a free anti-war-gloom musical festival 
Oct. 1-7. Part of the 25th anniversary 
celebration of the society, the program is 
designed, in the words of Mayor Fiorello 
H. La Guardia, to halt “profiteering on 
sorrow and anxiety.” 

It will be reminiscent of the community 
music programs of 1917-18, staged in the 
famous Carnegie Hall, with such lumi- 
naries present as Tommy Dorsey, Paul 
Whiteman, Benny Goodman, Carrie 
Jacobs Bond, Charles Wakefield Cadman, 
Fred Waring, Frank Black, Rudy Vallee, 
Edwin Franko Goldman, and William 
Grant Still. Koussevitsky and the Boston 
Symphony had also been scheduled to 
appear but, after union protests, the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony was sub- 
stituted for the Boston orchestra. 

And if the New York cheer-up show is 
successful, ASCAP may stage a festival 
program in Chicago. 


Neutral Song Users Cool Off 
War Fever of Tin Pan Alley 





War-inspired songs were slow in getting 
under way in Tin Pan Alley in 1914. While 
foreign imports such as “Tipperary” were 
best-sellers, it took more than a year for 
Americans to produce one ditty that really 
caught the nation’s tune fancy: “I Didn’t 
Raise My Boy To Be a Soldier.” But last 
week, with the latest European war hardly 
a month old, Tin Pan Alley already had 
prepared a batch of war-theme pieces. 
Samples: “Keep Us Out of War,” “Let’s 
Stay Out of It,” “Let’s Stay Over Here,” 
“Hooray for Our Side of the Ocean,” and 
“Lizzy Don’t Look Good In Her Gas 
Mask.” These swelled the rolls of others 
brought out a bit earlier: “God Bless 
America,” “If They Want a War, Let 
Them Keep It Over There” and “Oh 
What a Day That Will Be.” 

Although all these songs struck a neutral 
or patriotic theme, they promptly stirred 
militant reaction on three points. Some 
leading song publishers sharply disap- 
proved of them on the ground that it was 








unwise to emphasize in this way the cur- 
rent conflict in the public’s mind. Neutral 
or pacifist-minded band leaders announced 
they would boycott all such songs and 
lodged protests with publishers. And the 
big radio networks declared that, to pre- 
vent clogging of the air with these fad 
songs and to keep programs free of martial 
music, they would exercise utmost caution 
in music supervision. Smaller groups such 
as the Texas State Network and the Pa- 
cific Broadcasting Co. took similar action, 
while other regional systems agreed to 
keep strict neutrality in music. 

The revolt of the musicians was started 
by Sammy Kaye, band leader, who balked 
in Philadelphia at playing “Over There” 
in a skit by Johnny Burke, comedian. He 
announced an anti-war song campaign in 
which by last week he had enlisted Johnny 
Green and Mark Warnow as helpers. In 
Hollywood another band leader, Charles 
Barnet, led a similar drive, with a spear- 
head committee which included Victor 
Young, composer; Lillian Roth, songstress, 
and Jack Robbins, music publisher. He as- 
serted that Meyer Davis, New York con- 
ductor, had ordered his 100 bands to avoid 
martial pieces. Thus sensing stormy com- 
plications ahead, most of Tin Pan Alley 
sat down to wait for national reaction to 
the new song cycle. 


Finn ish Travel formation Bureau 


Jean Sibelius at work 


Sibelius Week 


The first American-auditioned work of 
Jean Sibelius, Finnish composer, was “The 
Return of Lemminkainen,”* second move- 
ment of his less familiar four-part “Lem- 
minkainen” suite, played by the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra in 1901. Sibelius 
completed it and the suite’s third and 
fourth movements in 1895 and later sent 











*Lemminkainen is one of the mythological 
heroes whose adventures (with those of 
Vainiméinen, Ilmarimen, and Kaleva) are 
depicted in the great Finnish epic poem, 
“Kalevala,” from which Longfellow copied the 
meter for his “Hiawatha.” 
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them to Robert Kajanus, Helsingfors Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra director. Kajanus pub- 
lished “The Return of Lemminkiinen” 
along with the first movement, “The Swan 
of Tuonela,” penned in 1893, but mislaid 
the manuscripts of the third and fourth 
parts, “Lemminkainen in Tuonela” and 
“Lemminkiinen and the Maids of Saari.” 
They were not found until 1934—discov- 
ered in Kajanus’ effects by his successor, 
Georg Schnéevoigt, and played by the 
latter for the first time in Helsingfors in 
1937. 

This week, again under the baton of 
Schnéevoigt, leading the NBC Symphony 
Orchestra, these two musical gems will 
have their premiére American presentation 
in a distinguished all-Sibelius concert at 
Carnegie Hall, New York. Marking the 
opening of the concert season there, the 
program is sponsored by the Committee 
for Finland’s Participation in the New 
York World’s Fair and is the high point of 
a nationwide Sibelius Week (Sept. 24- 
Oct. 1). 





RECORD WEEK 


Lexeu—Sonata in G. (Hephzibah and 
Yehudi Menuhin. Four 12-inch Victor 
records in album, $8.) This sonata for 
violin and piano by the Belgian composer 
Guillaume Lekeu was featured in the 29- 
year-old violinist’s 1937-38 concert season 
—and in New York, Boston, London, and 
Paris his 19-year-old sister Hephzibah per- 
formed it with him. 


Hersert (Victor)—Album of Melo- 
dies. (Victor Young’s Orchestra, Harry 
Horlick’s Orchestra, Bing Crosby, Frances 
Langford, Rudy Vallee, and Florence 
George. Ten 10-inch Decca records in two 
albums, $2.25 each.) Last March Decca 
brought out Volume I of the Irish-Ameri- 
can composer’s melodies, and now follows 
with Volumes II and III (Volume III is 
played entirely by Harry Horlick’s Orches- 
tra). This now brings four recent Herbert 
albums to the market, as Victor released 
one in May. 


Last winter Victor bought a recording 
made in Prague by a Czech beer garden 
band called Will Glahe and His Musette 
Orchestra. The tune was a lively polka 
written by another Czech, Jaromir Vej- 
voda. Victor renamed it the Beer Barrel 
Polka and put it on the coin-phonograph 
market. When the tune caught on, the mu- 
sic publishers Shapiro, Bernstein boug'tt 
the North American rights and put it in- 
to sheet music with lyrics by Lew Brown. 
Today, with the “Beer Barrel Polka” a hit 
in the United States, and a marching song 
for British troops, the original Victor rec- 
ord No. 710 is outselling any popular Vic- 
tor record for the past ten years—and with 
its real polka tempo has outdistanced 
completely its half-dozen swingtime com- 
petitors. 



















**\] EVER has there been as much news as 

now .. . bewildering to the average 
man and woman.” “Today .. . a mirror of 
events is not enough. What do these events 
portend? In what direction are they mov- 
ing? What of the future?” 


These sentences are taken from a statement 
that appeared in Newsweek two years ago, 
heralding a major change in editorial pur- 
pose. For two years ago this week, News- 
week became The Magazine of News Signif- 
icance . . . pioneering a new kind of 
journalism. 


And today the need for that new journalism, 
for understanding the meanings of events, 
has become more urgent than ever. 


So this, the second anniversary of our tri- 
focal formula of Background . . . Reporting 
... Significance . . . becomes an occasion for 
pointing out the workings of that formula 
in a war anxious world. 


War found Newsweek ready to piece togeth- 
er the European jigsaw puzzle. Over the past 
two years its staff was built and trained. 
There is little need to tell you about that 
staff, about its authority, background, and 
experience, as from time to time you have 
met individual members in these pages, and 
because you are well acquainted with their 
work. Suffice it to say that the kind of war 
coverage you have been getting these past 
few weeks will be continued. 


Moreover, the smoothness and efficiency 








with which our sharply expanded editorial 
operations swung into action is a tribute to 
the soundness of our formula. You have seen 
how “War Week,” Major General Fuqua’s 


department . . . how our additional corre- 
spondents in strategic news centers the 
world over . . . how our recently acquired 
United Press services . . . have all blended 


smoothly into the Newsweek editorial picture. 


We can sincerely believe that our formula of 
News Significance has become an important 
factor in creating a well-informed public. 

* * . 


Of course it is often difficult to measure the 
real value to you of an editorial pattern. But 
we have been fortunate. Many of you have 
written to tell us you find Newsweek indis- 
pensable, a weekly reading “must.” 


And those two tangible yardsticks of edito- 
rial effectiveness—advertising advances and 
circulation growth—have both supported 
your statements that Newsweek is the kind 
of magazine you want and need. 


Advertising has climbed sharply and steadi- 
ly. For fourteen consecutive months News- 
week has registered impressive gains. Sep- 
tember of this year, for instance is 75 per 
cent ahead of last September. 


Circulation growth has more than kept pace, 
now numbering 370,000 thinking, above- 
average families ... and your ranks are 
increasing daily. 


On this, our anniversary, we thank you. 














Mrs. JAMES 
RooseEvELtT, mother 
of the President, 85, 
Sept. 21. At her home 
in Hyde Park, N.Y., 
interviewers learned 
that she was in “pret- 
ty good health for an 
old lady.” Queried 
about the possibility 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s running for reelection, 
she said:. “I don’t think my son has the 
slightest wish [for a third term]. He is 
thinking only about the war .. . trying to 
do all he can for peace.” Two days later, 
when the President arrived at Hyde Park 
for a belated celebration of the anniver- 
sary, he was asked to comment on Alfred 
M. Landon’s proposal that he renounce 
any third-term ambitions to promote po- 
litical unity during the world crisis. When 
Mr. Roosevelt refused to make an im- 
mediate statement, his mother pleaded: 
“T wish you would, son.” 





International 


Lr. Gen. Hucu A. Drum, commander 
of the First Army and of the Second Corps 
Area, 60, Sept. 19. The only variation from 
a routine day at his home and office on 
Governors Island, New York City, was a 
pre-breakfast serenade by the Sixteenth 
Infantry band. The previous day, the Gen- 
eral was guest of honor at ceremonies 
marking United States Army Day at the 
World’s Fair. 


Engaged: 
Lou Ampers, the 25-year-old Herki- 
mer, N.Y., fighter who last month regained 


the world’s lightweight championship from 
Henry Armstrong, and Marcaret CE io, 





International 


his hometown sweetheart. Because he plans 
to be married on Oct. 5, Ambers has re- 
quested a two-week postponement of his 
scheduled Nov. 1 encounter with Arm- 
strong for the welterweight crown. 


Married: 


Mrs. F. Haven Cuark, 46, mother of 
the former Anne Lindsay Clark, wife of 
John Roosevelt, the President’s youngest 
son, and Compr. Lioyp Jerome WIxTsk, 
U.S.N., in a simple ceremony without wed- 








ding attendants, at the Church of the Holy 
Name (Episcopal) in Nahant, Mass., Sept. 
23. Mrs. Clark’s first husband, a Boston 
investment counselor, died three years ago. 
Wiltse, 48, now stationed in Washington 
with the Bureau of Navigation, was a 
bachelor. 


Arrived: 


ANNABELLA, 27, French-born film ac- 
tress and wife of Tyrone Power, motion- 
picture star, with her 9-year-old daughter, 
Anne, in New York, from Lisbon, Portu- 
gal, aboard the flying boat American Clip- 








Wide World 


per. The child is the actress’ daughter by 
Jean Murat, French film director and her 
first husband. 


Lincotn Etutswortu, 59, American 
polar explorer, and his wife, in New York, 
from Switzerland. They were forced to 
evacuate their 40-room, mountaintop 
chateau near Lansburg, now being used as 
a lookout against airplanes of belligerent 
nations. In the event the tiny country be- 
comes involved, the estate will be used as 
a prison camp, Ellsworth revealed. His 
1940-41 Antarctic expedition will probably 
be canceled because: “Nobody is going off 
exploring while thousands of men are get- 
ting killed in a war.” 


Departed: 


Gen. Grorce L. Carpenter, 67-year- 
old Canadian recently elected to succeed 
Gen. Evangeline Booth as world leader of 
the Salvation Army, from New York, for 
the organization’s international headquar- 
ters in London. He announced that the 
army had appropriated $750,000 for the 
establishment of 57 “huts”—similar to the 
havens of the World 
War days where sol- 
diers received food, 
shelter, recreation, 
and spiritual guid- 
ance. Thirty-two of 
the “huts” have al- 
ready been set up 
behind the lines of 
the western front and 
in England. The Gen- 
eral pointed out that 
the Salvation Army 
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operated. without regard to nationality and 
revealed that Hitler had issued orders per- 
mitting the organization to carry on its 
work among German soldiers. 


Died: 


Dr. Sicmunp Frevp, 83, founder of 
the theory of psychoanalysis, at the home 
of a son in Hampstead, England, Sept. 23. 
Suffering from cancer for some time, the 
Jewish scientist had been seriously ill since 
his exile from Austria last year following 
the German Anschluss. The Nazis seized 
his modest fortune, burned his books, cen- 
sored his ideas as a “pornographic Jewish 
specialty,” and forbade him from leaving 
the country until “ransomed” by friends 
—which was done. Born in Freiberg, Mo- 
ravia, of poor parents, Freud obtained his 
doctor’s degree from the University of 
Vienna in 1881, and four years later went 
to Paris to study under Prof. Jean Martin 


Charcot, famous nerve specialist. The fol- ' 


lowing year, he returned to Vienna and 
concentrated on study of the psychological 
treatment of nervous disorders. Abandon- 
ing the existing theories of neurology, he 
formed his own ideas, tracing the causes of 
mental ailments to past experiences—emo- 
tional and usually sexual in nature. With 
the assumption that sex was the chief 
motivating factor in human behavior, he 
developed his system of psychoanalysis. At 
first received with 
derision, his theories 
gained followers slow- 
ly. During his life- 
time, Freud, besides 
contributing to the 
fields of psychology 
and psychiatry, made 
the modern’ world 
more conscious of 
sex, and added a long 
list of words to the 

dictionary, including “complex,” “inhibi- 
tion,” “psychosis,” and “repression.” 


Wide World 


Cart LaeMMue, 72, founder and 
former president of the Universal Pic- 
tures Corp., of a heart attack, at his home 
in Beverly Hills, Sept. 24. The producer, 
who came to America as a 17-year-old 
German immigrant in 1867 (he had only 
$50 then) , sold his vast film holdings three 
years ago for $5,500,000. A pioneer in 
the industry, Laemmle established the 
first film exchange, inaugurated the star 
system, and made the first million-dollar 
picture. 


Fioyp Gissons, 52, war correspondent 
and radio commentator, of a heart attack, 
at his summer home in Saylorsburg, Pa., 
Sept. 24. Since 1914, when he covered the 
chase of the Mexican bandit, Pancho Villa, 
for The Chicago Tribune, he had reported 
conflicts all over the world. During the 
World War a machine-gun bullet destroyed 
Gibbons’ left eye. The resultant patch that 
he wore became his trade mark. 
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Doggy Dividends— 
Chesapeake City, Md.: Charles Barnes 


paid 25 cents for a nondescript coon hound 
at an auction just prior to the local coon- 
dog field trials. His new purchase went 
out and won $123.50 in prizes—a 49,300 
per cent profit. 


Trials and Tribulations— 


Greenup, Ky.: Signing a verdict of 
manslaughter in the case of Frank Taylor, 
charged with a fatal shooting, a woman 
juror signed her name in the wrong place 
—opposite “acquittal.” Judge Harvey 
Parker held the error binding and freed 
the defendant. 


Richmond, Va.: Two men who were 
arraigned for possessing gambling para- 
phernalia appeared with their own lawyers. 
Each legal light contended that it was not 
his own client, but the other defendant, 
who was guilty. When they had finished 
their arguments, the prosecutor declared: 
“I agree with both attorneys. Each has 
presented my case against the other’s 
client as well as I could myself.” He won 
h's convictions. 


Double Indemnity— 


Salem, Mass.: James Donovan was 
hit by one automobile and run over by 
enother. From the owners of the car that 
kt him he collected $2,975, while his 
lavsuit against the driver of the car that 
ran over him netted $1,525. 


Sleeper— 


Copenhagen: After making a bet he 
could pull an old car around the border of 


| Denmark in three months, a restaurant 


keeper found himself with only 3 miles to 
go and a full day to spare. So he feasted 
royally at an inn, fell asleep, missed ac- 
complishing his task by an hour, and 
lost $950. 


Headwork— 


Philadelphia, Pa.: Applying for a 
television license, the WCAU Broadcasting 
Co. disclosed its novel plan for an aerial. 
The company wants to put the short 
vertical television antenna into the crown 
of the hat of William Penn’s statue atop 
City Hall. 


Chicken Fancier— 
Kingfisher, Okla.: “Anyone found 


messing around my henhouse will be 
found there the next morning,” said an 
advertisement in a local paper. Henry 
Leonhardt, who inserted it, said he was 
tired of losing poultry and: intended doing 
something about it. 





























They Call It 
“Yankee Ingenuity’ 


Be iene ought to be some better way.. .”’ 
Merrill. And it bothers him so much that he has to 
do something about it. That's the kind of a fellow he is. 
During his 39 years with General Electric he has been 
finding “better ways’’—and 7 and I have benefited. 


says Bill 


That’s why, today, he is head of the Works Laboratory 
at the G-E Schenectady plant. 

How have we benefited? Well, for example, by better 
and cheaper paper, because Bill helped in many ingenious 
ways to apply electricity to papermaking. During the 
War, he helped Uncle Sam out of a hole by showing 
him how to cast anchor chain by the ton instead of 
forging it a link at a time. His ideas helped us get better 
refrigerator cabinets, replacing wood with steel, and a 
brand-new way to eliminate garbage, by the Disposall, 
or ‘electric pig,’ that macerates kitchen waste and 
washes it down the sewer. ‘“‘Yankee ingenuity?”’ Bill 
hails from Maine! 

In General Electric there are hundreds of men who, 
like Bill Merrill, are developing new products, finding 
ways to improve and make all products less expensive. 
It’s these “Bill Merrills,’” along with thousands of 
skilled workers throughout industry, who make it 
possible for you and me to have more of the things we 
want and need. Bill’s slogan, too, is More Goods for 
More People at Less Cost. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred 
dollars for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 
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Railroads Geared to Keep Up 
With Swiftly Booming Traffic 


Big Rush for Equipment 
and Rule to Insure Unloading 
Bar Tie-ups as in Last War 


A memory of 1917, when the breakdown 
in freight movement caused the govern- 
ment to take over American railroads, is 
still fresh in the minds of many business- 
men, and in the wake of the boom started 
by the new European war they are asking 
this question: “Can the carriers supply the 
probable demand for their services in the 
next few months?” That same question is 
also troubling those who have only vague 
recollections of the 1917 days but who do 
know of the acute financial distress of 
most lines in recent years, and it became 
almost an immediate issue when last 
week’s report showed that freight loadings 
for the week ended Sept. 16 were 805,733 
cars, highest since October 1937—causing 
predictions that loadings might shortly set 
a new post-1930 peak. 

These apprehensions are occasioned, in 
part at least, by two fairly widespread 
misconceptions. In the first place, as the 
Association of American Railroads pointed 
out last week, the freight congestion that 
brought government control 22 years ago 
was caused not by the inability of the car- 
riers to handle the traffic volume (their 
1929 freight business was 19 per cent 
larger than that of the 1918 wartime peak), 
but was due to the fact that cars could not 
be unloaded at destinations—they were 
caught in a traffic bottleneck, when piers 
in Atlantic ports became jammed because 
of the wartime shortage of ships. 

That caused a backing up of loaded cars 
as far west as Pittsburgh and Chicago. 
The bottleneck was made worse, moreover, 
by confusion over the priorities accorded 
all government goods. A favorite story of 
railwaymen—how four carloads of anchors 
arrived at Hog Island Shipyard, near Phil- 
adelphia, one day for vessels not even 
started at the time—illustrates the result- 
ing confusion. So does another favorite— 
how the Pennsylvania used to send a 
crane-equipped wrecker down its first 
main line in New Jersey to swing vitally 
needed, loaded cars from the jammed stor- 
age tracks over to the one clear line. Such 
occurrences demonstrate that boxcars were 
being used chiefly as storage warehouses 
during the period. But the situation is 
changed now: the carriers’ “permit and 
embargo” system, used in cooperation with 


the government, enables them to refuse 
traffic if it cannot be unloaded at its des- 
tination. 

The other misconception involves the 
idea that the lines’ financial distress may 
have slowed up technical progress in rail- 
roading. Actually, locomotives now have 
43 per cent more pulling power than in 
1918; the average freight car holds eight 
more tons, and freight trains move 60 per 
cent faster. This sharply improved per- 
formance measurably lessens the impor- 
tance of the fact that railways now have 
only 1,788,000 freight cars, compared with 
around 2,300,000 during the World War 
days (see chart). 

Such a technical advance doubtless ex- 
plains the confidence of railway officials, 
who met in Washington to consider the 
situation last Tuesday, in endorsing a 
statement of the association that “there 
will be adequate railroad transportation 
. . . for any increased business in sight.” 
But to insure this, the officials agreed to 
repair their 200,000 stored freight cars 
and 8,000 locomotives which have not been 
needed for recent traffic. According to the 
association, repairing of the equipment, 
plus what they now have, will enable the 
carriers to handle a traffic volume 45 per 
cent greater than current business. 

Moreover, the railwaymen announced 





that they would also purchase at least 
25,000 new freight cars within the near fu- 
ture, and by the end of last week, seven- 
teen carriers had issued inquiries or placed 
orders for 28,000 cars (including some to 
be built in company shops) . 

To finance this huge program, the roads 
had a promise from Jesse H. Jones, Fed- 
eral Loan Administrator, that the RFC 


had plenty of money to lend them at mod- 
erate rates. (Jones put the cost of the re- 
pairs alone at $75,000,000, but most rail- 
waymen thought the bill would run con- 
siderably higher.) Some carriers went 
ahead, however, with plans to finance their 
outlays in the private money market, while 
others were hoping that this fall’s increased 
revenues (resulting from the loading up- 
turn) would provide the wherewithal. 





Significance 


Not only the technical progress but also 
the tremendous improvement in railroad 
managerial techniques, resulting in part at 
least from the keen competition with 
trucks and other services in recent years, 
assures a much more efficient utilization 
of the currently smaller (than in World 
War days) inventory of equipment. 

Furthermore, the lines have more miles 
of “first main track” than in 1918 (since 
heavy recent abandonments consisted 
largely of branch lines) and more signaling 
equipment and double track facilities. 

Despite all that, temporary shortages of 
freight cars will certainly occur (some are 
already reported in coal regions and con- 
gestions are feared around Great Lakes 
docks before navigation ceases) because of 
the sharpness of the current business up- 
turn. In addition, talk of a temporary 
scarcity of certain specialized loading 
equipment—livestock and chemical tank 
cars, for example—may be heard. But un- 
less the business boom should far exceed 
current expectations, there seems little 
chance of any general or even protracted 
regional car shortages in the near future. 





Newsweek chart—Manning 


General shortages will be avoided noi 
only because of the programs announced, 
but also because the carriers will probably 
buy much more equipment than they have 
pledged. The determination of railroad 
men to give a performance that will squash 
any incipient demand for Federal control, 
fears that equipment prices will soon ad- 
vance sharply (most railway equipment 
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makers diverted much of their production 
to munitions in the World War, thereby 
shooting up prices tremendously) , and the 
necessity of replacing inefficient engines 
and cars promptly to make the best pos- 
sible showing—all these factors indicate 
that equipment buying will, as usual, rise 
sharply with the upturn in loadings and 
net incomes. Even with last week’s big 
flurry of inquiries, car buying is behind: 
for 1939 to date it totals only slightly 
more than half the 1936 volume of 67,544. 





Foreign Exchange 


In addition to shipping uncertainties, 
American importers and exporters must 
cope with still another wartime threat to 
commercial activity—the current increase 
in restrictions on foreign-exchange trans- 
actions, the normal banking function of 
converting funds from the currency of 
one country to that of another. 

These restrictions are principally in- 
tended to prevent the flight of capital and 
to check wastage on unneeded imports 


® of actual or potential foreign-currency bal- 


ances that might be needed for essential 


= war purchases. Britain and France have 





now drawn a wall of regulations around 
their currencies, and Germany long ago 


5 perfected an airtight control system. Last 


week, as the war menace increased, small 


S neutrals like the Netherlands and Fin- 
Bland also adopted exchange restrictions. 


The only exceptions to the restrictive 
movement that is expected to include most 


© countries eventually are the Latin-Ameri- 


can states. Cut off from European sup- 
pliers and customers, they are relaxing 
dollar-exchange rules to encourage trade 
with the United States. 

Exchange controls recently imposed in 
Canada affected other groups as well as 
foreign traders. Canadians may trade in 
securities here and hold uninvested dollar 
balances, but they cannot add to their 
holdings of American securities or dollars 
without official approval. Last week rep- 
resentatives of Wall Street went to Mon- 
treal to discuss the fate of Canadian 
branches of American brokerage firms. 
Also, American tourists must declare their 
money at the Canadian border and can 
take out no more than they bring in. 





Labor Notes 


Twice in 1937, C.I.0. employes of the 
Consumers Power Co., which serves most 
of Southern Michigan outside of Detroit, 
pulled the switches and walked off the job 
in strikes. Last year the union again struck 
for renewal of its contract, and last week, 
for the fourth time in three years, Con- 
sumers Power Co. was strikebound. This 
time, as in 1988, the generating machinery 
was left in operation to prevent service in- 
terruptions that heaped criticism on the 
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C.LO. in 1937. But the pickets who were 
posted soon after wage negotiations broke 
down threatened to pull the switches if 
strikebreakers were hired. Gov. Luren D. 
Dickinson promised to use “all the force 
of the state,” if necessary, to maintain 
service. 


§{ Another step toward suspension of the 
International Typographical Union from 
the A.F.L. because the printers refuse to 
pay assessments into a war chest to fight 
the C.L.O. (Newsweek, Aug. 28) was 
taken last week. President William Green 
announced that the A.F.L. had returned 
the IL.T.U.’s check for dues (without the 
assessment). Meanwhile, Elmer Brown, 
president of the largest printers’ local, 
New York’s “Big Six,” told the C.L.O. 
Transport Workers Union convention it 
would not be long before “we find some 
L.T.U. locals united with C.1.O. unions” 
(probably through C.1.O. industrial union 
councils). A showdown is expected at the 
A.F.L. convention starting at Cincinnati 
Oct. 2. 





NLRB: Hot Water 


Leiserson’s Dissent Prelude 


to House’s Coming Inquiry 


For the last six months, business and 
labor have watched the National Labor 
Relations Board for indications of the in- 
fluence of Dr. William M. Leiserson. Be- 
cause he declined to participate in deci- 
sions on cases filed and argued before his 
appointment last April, little has been 
heard of the board’s newest member up 
to now. But last week Dr. Leiserson gave 
the observers an inkling of his attitude in 
a sharp dissent from a decision of the 
board’s majority-—Chairman J. Warren 
Madden and Edwin S. Smith. 

A decision that the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co. had violated the Wagner Act by 
its refusal to bargain with the C.LO.’s 
Federation of Flat Glass Workers for all 
six of its plants as a unit, even though the 
union admitted it lacked a majority at the 
Crystal City, Mo., factory, irked Dr. 
Leiserson. He held that the NLRB, by 
forcing the company to bargain with the 
C.L.0. for the 1,800 Crystal City workers, 
was depriving these employes of their 
right to choose their own bargaining repre- 
sentatives. That, Dr. Leiserson argued, 
was not essentially different from the case 
of an employer’s imposing a union on his 
employes, an act that is forbidden by 
the law. 

The glass decision was a climax to a 
series of extreme rulings by the board ma- 
jority in which Dr. Leiserson did not par- 
ticipate. One of these was the Waumbec 
Mills, Inc., case in which the board laid 
down the doctrine that an employer may 
be forced to pay remedial back pay to a 
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person who has never been in his employ 
if the employer is found guilty of basing a 
job refusal on former union membership 
(Newsweek, Sept. 18) . 

Another case was that of the Dallas 
Cartage Co., where the board, which usual- 
ly requires a counterproposal from an em- 
ployer in negotiations as a token of good 
faith, extended its power by dictating that 
this counteroffer must not be “illusory,” 
such as an offer of a contract with terms 
changeable by the employer only. 

A third case, the Foote Brothers Gear & 
Machine Corp. action, brought a decision 
that an employer may not question his 
employes about their union membership, 
even though he assures them such ques- 
tioning is not hostile. 

Still deeper—and hotter—water was en- 
countered in the board’s cycle of wage de- 
cisions: that a wage increase on the eve of 
an employe election breached the law 
(Picker X-Ray case) and that a wage cut 
without warning while union negotiations 
were in progress likewise sought to dis- 
courage union membership (Dallas Cart- 
age Co.) . 

All of these decisions probably will be 
scrutinized in the forthcoming investiga- 
tion of the board by Rep. Howard W. 
Smith’s House committee, now tentatively 
scheduled to go into the hearing stage Oct. 
15. Tostart this probe, Edmund M. Toland, 
its general counsel, last week supervised 
the mailing of 60,000 questionnaires to em- 
ployers and unions, seeking data chiefly on 
the attitude of the board and its employes 
in hearings. 





Significance 


Even though the decisions mentioned 
may be close to the letter of the law, they 
are still political and legal dynamite for 
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the NLRB, which they lay open to charges 
of doctrinaire attitude on the eve of the 
Smith investigation. Much capital prob. 
ably will be made out of the fact that the 
board is drastically extending its contro] 
over the collective-bargaining process, de. 
spite recent investigations and criticisms, 

Whether Dr. Leiserson’s more practical 
point of view would have greatly affected 
the earlier decisions, had he participated, 
is problematical, since his voice was not 
enough to deter the other members in the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass case—the one rul. 
ing of the series most in line with earlier 
board verdicts. 





Turntable Banking 


In recent years several banks, striving 
to make life easier for their customers who 
arrive by automobile, have provided free 
parking areas, while a few have even in- 
stalled devices permitting a patron to 
make a deposit without leaving his car. 
Last week, in South Bend, Ind., workmen 
started installation in the First Bank & 
Trust Co.’s new building of a further re- 
finement in curb-service banking. 

Under this method a customer will drive 
his car directly up to a special window 
equipped with a turntable device. He will 
put his passbook and money on the turn- 
table, and the teller will turn it around s0 
that the deposit will revolve into the bank. 
With a reverse twist, the passbook will 
return. Though protected by bulletproof 
glass and flanked by two gun ports, the 
teller will be able to converse with the 
customer without the aid of a speaking 
system. To be completed next January, 
the new building will also feature elec- 
tric-eye doors. 





Drive-in banking: deposits from car to teller’s window 
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American Shipping Resumes, 
Commodity Prices Soar On 


After seven days of comparative inac- 
tivity, New York Harbor suddenly came 
to life the evening of Sept. 21, and within 
the next 24 hours no less than eight 
American-flag liners sailed for Europe. 
This wholesale exodus was made possible 
by settlement of the seamen’s strike 
(NEWSWEEK, Sept. 18), which had kept 
most of the vessels tied up at their docks 
during the preceding week. 

According to the terms agreed upon by 
the National Maritime Union and the 
American Merchant Marine Institute, 
representing the shipowners, the sailors 
were promised a 25 per cent wage increase, 
an allowance of $150 for personal effects 
that might be damaged as a result of war, 
transportation back to the United States 
in case of loss of their vessels due to hostili- 
ties, and continuing pay until their arrival 
home. The questions of a monthly bonus 
and life insurance for the men were left 
open pending further discussion. 

As transatlantic shipping under the 
American flag was thus resumed, com- 
merce between the United States and Eu- 
rope was further facilitated by reductions 
in the rates on war-risk insurance. In or- 
der to encourage neutral nations to trade 
with her, Britain had offered a flat rate of 
2 per cent on cargoes to the United King- 
dom, regardless of a vessel’s nationality. 
American underwriters followed “this up 
by cutting their rates from 242-714 per 
cent to 144-6 per cent. 


Exports 

Meanwhile, additional evidence accu- 
mulated of expanding markets abroad for 
American products. The trade magazine 
iron Age estimated that more than half 
a million tons of steel had been sold to 
foreign customers since Sept. 1. And ar- 
rangements neared completion for the sale 
of fourteen of this country’s cargo and 
passenger ships to the Brazilian Govern- 
ment for a reported $3,500,000—65 per 
cent of the purchase price to be financed 
by the Export-Import Bank. The vessels, 
mostly of 5,000 gross tons, had been op- 
erated by the Moore-McCormack Lines 
in the European and South American serv- 
ices and were up to twenty years old. 
Their sale would clear the way for Moore- 
McCormack to build new ships, while 
Brazil would obtain the nucleus of a badly 
needed merchant marine for trade with 
other South American nations. 

But the war’s repercussions included 
some adverse news as well. Thus while 
makers of certain office appliances, such as 
typewriters, reported booms (NEWSWEEK, 
Sept. 25), the National Cash Register Co. 
cut executive salaries by 5 to 10 per cent 
because of slack foreign business. And Sir 
Douglas Alexander, president of the Singer 


Again it’s the season when your 
market manis receiving his first ship- 
ments of Jones Dairy Farm Sausage. 

it’s still the same delicious sausage 
—still made as it was back in the 
middle of last century: from choice 
cuts of fine, young porkers and pure, 
freshly ground seasoning. 

If you’re a regular Jones customer, 
you'll welcome this return of the 
Jones Season. Or, if you’ve never 
tasted “Jones,” get acquainted with 
this famous sausage. Discover the 















flavor and quality that make Jones 


Dairy Farm Sausage an excellent 
value in honest goodness. 

Just telephone your market man 
TODAY. Tell him to send you an 
order from his very first shipment 
of Jones Dairy Farm Sausage. 










Made ONLY on the Jones Dairy Farm 


at Fort Atkinson, Wis. MARY P. JONES, Pres 
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Sitting on Dynamite 


by RALPH ROBEY 


To or three times recently it has 
been mentioned here that a substantial 
rise of prices is not probable in the im- 
mediate future. There is as yet no cause 
for changing this general prediction, in 
spite of the sharp advances in some 
commodities during the past month. At 
the same time it is well to bear in mind 
that the situation could change almost 
overnight. From the viewpoint of prices, 
we are sitting on the largest mass of 
explosives that the world has ever seen. 

We started to accumulate these ex- 
plosives seven years ago. Up until that 
time our banking system was, for all 
practical purposes, always “loaned up.” 
By this is meant that the banks were 
fully employing their reserves. Unless 
they could get additional reserves, 
either from new deposits of cash or by 
rediscounting some of their paper with 
other banks or with the Federal Re- 
serve System, they could not increase 
their loans and investments. It was al- 
ways possible, therefore, for the author- 
ities to stop an unwise increase of credit 
by tightening the conditions under 
which the rediscounting could take 
place. It was by this means, for ex- 
ample, that the postwar inflation of 
1919-20 was brought to an end. Unfor- 
tunately, the power was not used in the 
later ’20s. 

In 1932 the underlying reserve posi- 
tion of our banks was changed. Banks 
began to amass reserves largely in ex- 
cess of their legal requirements. They 
were forced to do this by the Reserve 
Banks’ buying government bonds in 
the open market in an effort to drive 
down interest rates—the policy com- 
mented upon in this column a few is- 
sues ago. By the end of that year the 
excess was $500,000,000. In the spring 
of 1933 this total began to shrink be- 
cause of withdrawals by frightened de- 
positors, and shortly after the new Ad- 
ministration took office the Reserve 
Banks returned to the practice of buy- 
ing governments. The result was that 
by the end of the year excess reserves 
were $800,000,000. 

At that time a new force was set 
loose to operate on our banking system. 
On Jan. 31, 1934, our government in- 
creased the price at which it would buy 
gold to $35 an ounce, as against the old 
statutory price of $20.67, and the metal 
began to pour into this country. The 
figures tell the story. Before increasing 


the price we had $4,000,000,000 of gold. 
By the devaluation this was written up 
to $7,000,000,000. Today we have $17,- 
000,000,000. 

Dollar by dollar this inflow of gold 
has added to our bank reserves. The 
banks have tried to use it and have in- 
creased their bond holdings enormously, 
but the excess has continued to grow. 
The Federal Reserve Board has tried to 
keep the total within reasonable 
bounds, by lifting legal requirements 
some 80 per cent, but the inflow has 
been too much for them to handle. Last 
week the excess was $5,280,000,000. 

This amount is almost as much again 
as the banks are required to have. In 
other words, our banking system, with- 
out getting a penny of new cash de- 
posits or borrowing a nickel, could prac- 
tically double the volume of its loans 
and investments. 

That is the charge of liquid dynamite 
that today is under our banking sys- 
tem, and hence under our price struc- 
ture. If it gets set off we will move into 
an inflationary boom of incredible pro- 
portions. And it is by no means certain 
that our banking authorities, even with 
the new powers given them in the past 
few years, could bring such a boom un- 
der control without causing the worst 
kind of havoc in our economic and fi- 
nancial system. 

What might set off these explosives? 
Speaking in most general terms there 
are three conditions which might have 
this effect: (1) widespread belief that 
it is safer to have goods and securities 
than money; (2) development of great 
confidence in the long-term business 
outlook; and (3) the conviction of a 
large number of people that although 
the upswing may not last for long, they 
can take a flyer, make huge profits, and 
get out again before the break comes. 

None of these possibilities now ap- 
pears imminent. That is the reason for 
anticipating nothing more than mod- 
erate and sporadic changes in the price 
level in the near future. Obviously, 
however, in view of the present reserve 
position of the banks, to say nothing of 
conditions abroad, there is no certainty 
about this. The current upsurge might 
touch off an explosion of credit expan- 
sion that would drive prices through 
the roof. The most that one can say 
now is that as yet nothing points con- 
clusively in that direction. 
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Manufacturing Co., told stockholders the 
firm was “living only from day to day,” 
while its factories were working on re- 
duced shifts because of the situation 
abroad. Restrictions on sewing machine 
imports into Japan, Spain, and Italy had 
proved particularly damaging, he declared. 


Prices 

Commodity prices continued their up. 
trend in widely varied fields. Among com- 
panies announcing changes were Julius 
Kayser & Co. (silk hosiery raised 65 to 75 
cents a dozen pairs) , the Pepperell Manu- 
facturing Co. (muslin sheets and pillow- 
cases, 31% per cent higher) , and the Amer- 
ican Viscose Corp. (rayon yarn up 2 cents 
a pound). 

Tea rose on the New York market by 5 
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California Corn: Alona Les- 
lie, Corn Princess of the Los Angeles 
County Fair at Pomona, supports 
18- to 20-foot cornstalks that rival 
Iowa’s tallest. These specimens were 
grown on the California Junior Re- 
public Farm near Chino. 
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to 10 cents a pound as a result of the Brit- 
ish Government’s requisitioning of 180,- 
000,000 pounds of India’s and Ceylon’s 
crops. Diamond prices, reflecting the ban 
on exports by Great Britain and Belgium 
and the mobilization of Continental di- 
amond cutters, were up 20 per cent for 
large gems, 300 per cent for industrial 
stones. Domestic coal mines announced 
advances of 15 to 25 cents a ton for bitu- 
minous, 15 to 40 cents for anthracite. 
Other increases occurred in men’s woolen 
suitings (up 20 cents a yard), scrap steel 
(a rise of $5.50 a ton in ten days) , shellac 
(up 2 to 3 cents a pound), and upper 
leathers (6 to 7 cents a foot since 
Sept. 1). 

Meanwhile, the Administration moved 
to stimulate imports and domestic produc- 
tion of manganese, tungsten, and chro- 
mium ore by calling for bids to sell the 
government an undisclosed amount of 
these products in accordance with recent 
legislation to build up supplies of strategic 
war materials. 

On the New York Stock Exchange, trad- 
ing was less active than during the previ- 
ous two weeks, and on only one day did 
the volume reach 2,000,000 shares. After 
a sharp decline early in the week, prices 
later recovered, the Dow-Jones industrial 
average closing at 152.99, compared with 
152.15 the previous week end. 

Some measure of how the war boom had 
sent business activity soaring in general, 
was afforded by Secretary of Labor 
Frances Perkins’ announcement last Fri- 
day that American factories hired more 
than 300,000 additional workers between 
mid-August and mid-September. “Only 
about one-third of this increase is attrib- 
uted to the seasonal rise that usually takes 
place at this time of the year,” she ob- 
served. 





Tobacco Tangle 


While war brought booming prices to 
growers of wheat, corn, and cotton, it 
caused acute distress among producers of 
the nation’s third largest cash crop, to- 
bacco. With the outbreak of hostilities in 
Europe, the big British Imperial Tobacco 
Co., buyer of almost a third of America’s 
flue-cured tobacco crop, withdrew from the 
market. Then on Sept. 13, American auc- 
tions were suspended indefinitely to pre- 
vent already. sagging prices—the result of 
this year’s bumper crop in the wake of 
scrapped AAA marketing restrictions 
(Newsweek, Aug. 7)—from collapsing 
completely. Less affected by the war de- 
pression because most of it is consumed 
in the United States was burley tobacco, 
second most important type, which is not 
yet ready for 1939 auctions. 

Last week representatives of the grow- 
ers, sellers, and buyers of the flue-cured 
crop met with Department of Agriculture 
officials in Washington and decided: (1) 
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—and that’s why it’s such practical, 
straight-from-the-shoulder stuff, and yet 
so interesting; why it clears away the 
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Sent free to executives who request it on 
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an early referendum among growers must 
be held with a view toward clamping mar- 
keting quotas on next year’s crop, and (2) 
a joint United States Tobacco Association- 
Department of Agriculture committee 
should be appointed to formulate definite 
action in the crisis. The tobacco men 
hoped that Commodity Credit Corp. loans 
like those made on wheat, corn, and cot- 
ton could be made available, and discussed 
the possibility of interesting private capi- 
tal in buying and storing the surplus until 
it is needed. 














Significance 


The wartime tobacco export slump does 
not necessarily mean that less tobacco will 
be used by importing countries. On the 
contrary, world consumption actually in- 
creased during the last war period, while 
America’s exports slumped as much as 40 
per cent. This was possibile because flue- 
cured tobacco is bought about three years 
in advance of use in order that it may age 
—a fact that enabled the buyers to draw 
on existing stocks until the Armistice, 
when a buying boom sent exports to an 
all-time record. In proposing loans and 
possible speculative buying, the tobacco 
men look forward to a similar development 
in this war. 





War Warning 


American businessmen today have no 
illusions about so-called war prosperity, 
as attested by recent statements of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers, and other business organiza- 
tions. Last week, in New York, this same 
thought featured the seventeenth annual 
conference of the National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association—a group composed 
of 1,300 men and women from the man- 
agement, agency, and media divisions of 
the producer-goods advertising field. 

In the keynote address, concluded with 
a reading of the Monroe Doctrine, John A. 
Zellers, vice president of Remington Rand, 
Inc., declared: “Let us remember the de- 
pressions which followed the last war, and 
which swept away our gains, and left us 
worse off than before, and try to avoid 
overextending ourselves again . . . Here 
on this hemisphere is our place and here is 
our destiny.” And Raymond Moley, con- 
tributing editor of Newsweek, warned 
that to avoid being drawn into the war 
“our spiritual and mental defenses will 
have to be vastly more carefully built up 
than they are now.” 

In conference, the delegates elected 
Charles McDonough, advertising manager 
of the Combustion Engineering Co., as 
their new president and discussed report- 
ed plans for increased advertising in South 
America and Canada. The new N.I.A.A. 
head succeeds Stanley A. Knisely, adver- 
tising manager of Republic Steel. 
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WEEK IN BUSINESS 


Expansion 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., re- 
sponding to heavy prospective demand 
for its new synthetic fiber, Nylon, an- 
nounced a 25 per cent increase in the ca- 
pacity of its plant under construction at 
Seaford, Del., and began laying plans for 
a second factory for manufacture of the 
product . . . The Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp., subsidiary of United States Steel 
Corp., announced the reopening of its 
Shenango Works at New Castle, Pa, 
closed since last July, and of the Laughlin 
Tin Plate Works at Martins Ferry, Ohio, 
idle since July 1938. Approximately 4,000 
workers will be reemployed. 


Costliest Disaster 


The hurricane that swept over Long 
[sland and New England a year ago last 
week was “America’s costliest disaster,” 
the Travelers Insurance Co. disclosed. The 
property damage, estimated at $400,000,- 
000 by the company, compared with the 
$350,000,000 loss in the San Francisco 
earthquake of 1906 and the $200,000,000 
loss of the Chicago fire in 1871. The Gal- 
veston, Texas, storm in 1900 took 6,000 
lives, as against the hurricane’s 680 toll, 
but property damage in the former 
amounted to only $30,000,000, according 
to the company. About 95 per cent of the 
hurricane damage was not covered by in- 
surance. 


Ram Sale 


Prices paid at the eleventh annual Wy- 
oming ram sale, held last week in the Bur- 
lington stockyards at Casper, ranged con- 
siderably higher than a year ago. Happy 
breeders ascribed the better returns (the 
peak price for a stud ram was $140, com- 
pared with $75 last year) to the war’s 
effect in bolstering wool and mohair quo- 
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A star at the Wyoming ram sale 


tations. Sponsored by the Wyoming Wool 
Growers Association, the sale was de- 
scribed by Col. Earl O. Walter, veteran 
auctioneer, as one of the outstanding 
events for sheepmen in the entire country. 


Personnel 

Frank S. Cunningham, president of But- 
ler Brothers, drygoods firm, was elected 
board chairman, effective Nov. 20, and 
Thomas B. Freeman, formerly president of 
the subsidiary Scott-Burr Stores Corp., 
was promoted to president of the parent 
company . . . B. H. Lawrence, formerly 
chief engineer, was elected vice president 
in charge of engineering of United States 
Steel Corp. of Delaware . . . Henry B. 
du Pont, assistant to the president of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., was elected a 
vice president and member of the execu- 
tive committee . . . Edward P. Wells, for 
six years vice president in charge of sales 
of the Kalamazoo Stove Co., was appoint- 
ed vice president and general sales man- 
ager of the Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Co. 

. Milton Knight, formerly secretary of 
the Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., was 
appointed vice president in charge of co- 
ordinating manufacture and sales of new 
structural and special glass products, a 
new position. 


Trends 


Electric output in the week ended Sept. 
16 reached an all-time high of 2,444,371,- 
000 kilowatt hours, 10 per cent more than 
in the same week last year. 


Farmers’ cash income in August totaled 
$643,000,000, it was estimated by the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, compared 
with $570,000,000 in July and $628,000,- 
000 in August 1938. 


Automobile production last week in- 
creased to 53,950 units, 30 per cent above 
the previous week and more than double 
the corresponding week of 1938. 


Steel-ingot production this week jumped 
4.5 points to 83.8 per cent of capacity, 
the highest level since Aug. 30, 1987. 
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Boy Airmen’s Clearinghouse 
Fulfills Frank Hawks’ Dream 


Most American boys—and a lot of 
American girls—want to be aviators. They 
clutter the basements of their homes with 
model airplanes, fashioned from balsa 
wood and tissue paper with the aid of 
nitrocellulose cement and razor blades; 
they clutter vacant lots to fly their con- 
traptions, powering them with rubber 
bands or sputtering gasoline motors hard- 
ly larger than a thimble. Grown older, 
they swamp recruiting offices with de- 
mands to enter the flying services and over- 
flow the aeronautical-engineering courses 
increasingly offered by the nation’s col- 
leges and universities. 

This interest in aviation has been turned 
to social advantage in a few places—no- 
tably Wichita, Kan., where a leisure-time 
program stressing aviation reduced juve- 
nile delinquency 55 per cent in two years 
by keeping children out of mischief—but 
for the most part junior aviation projects 
have lacked guidance. 

To remedy that situation, the laie Lt. 
Comdr. Frank Hawks conceived a plan to 
set up a central junior aviation clearing- 
house to coordinate the efforts of schools, 
clubs, newspapers, and other organizations 
engaged in such activities. He interested 
Winthrop Rockefeller, son of John D. 
Rockefeller Jr., in the project, but before 
anything could be done toward setting up 
such an organization, Hawks was killed in 
a plane crash. 

But last week Hawks’ idea became a 
reality with the formation of Air Youth of 
America, a nonprofit, noncommercial or- 
ganization with Rockefeller as acting 
chairman, and an organizing committee 
composed of Col. Henry Breckinridge, 
widely known aviation attorney; Leon 
Fraser, president of the First National 
Bank of the City of New York; Dr. Luther 
Gulick of Columbia University; Sanford 
Bates, director of the Boys’ Clubs of Amer- 
ica, and Lester D. Gardner of the Institute 
of Aeronautical Sciences. 

From its headquarters at Rockefeller 
Center, New York, Air Youth of America 
will supply technical advice and informa- 
tion to interested organizations and indi- 
viduals. Its support will come from private 
subscription and nominal service fees. 





New Research Laboratory 


The National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics, the government’s aviation re- 
search body, decided last week to start 
work as soon as possible (probably within 
two months) on a new $10,000,000 aero- 
nautical research laboratory at Moffett 
Field near Sunnyvale, Calif., similar to 
the one at Langley Field, Va. 
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FTER heavy exercise, certain waste 
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in your muscles. As a result, your muscle 
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Perspective 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Business and War 


One thing to remember in the 
trying days ahead is that history can never 
repeat itself exactly, so long as we all 
know a little history. We saw that rule 
operating in the stock and commodity 
markets at the outset of this war and, in 
the past week, we’ve seen it working again 
through the business leaders of the coun- 
try. 

The first casualty of the war in the 
United States is the old, vicious falsehood 
that businessmen want war and hope to 
see us enter it for the sake of unholy prof- 
its or “fool’s gold.” Whatever may be the 
theory or the fact about business and our 
entry into the last war, this time the libel 
that war is caused by munition makers 
or steel makers or money lenders lies swim- 
ming in its own blood. Business leaders in 
America, so often inept at getting their 
case to the public, have scored a triumph 
in public relations and business statesman- 
ship. 

“American industry hates war,” says the 
National Association of Manufacturers. 
“We can and must stay out of war.” 
More, “industry opposes the utilization of 
war emergency to boost prices for the pur- 
pose of making excessive profits.” 

On three successive nights, Howard 
Coonley, president of the National Associ- 
ation of Manufacturers, Colby Chester 
and William B. Warner, past presidents, 
have amplified and explained these posi- 
tions. “Industrialists of this country fear 
the dodges of war psychology,” said Mr. 
Warner; “they prefer to face the task of 
solving difficult economic problems by the 
slow, and at times, cumbersome, but 
always sure democratic processes. Indus- 
try has no stomach for war. Let those 
whose standards permit choose that course; 
but the manufacturer will not capitalize 
catastrophe. His memory of the debacle 
of the last conflict is too fresh in mind.” 

“War is the greatest menace to indusiry. 
War destroys what industry builds,” said 
Mr. Chester. “Even if a few should profit 
from war materials—in the end they too 
must succumb to the torrent of postwar 
debt. Only the gambler dares take a chance 
on war. And the management of business 
dares not gamble! They feel they have too 
much responsibility . . . to risk even a 
single spin of the roulette wheel.” 

“No sensible person believes that profit 
can come out of the wreckage of human 
life and economic dislocations,” said Mr. 
Coonley. 


Acceptances of these pledges have been 
pouring in from all over the country. “We 
pledge ourselves to be governed by these 
policies and principles,” announces Lam- 
mot du Pont. “Endorse without reserva- 
tion,” says Alfred P. Sloan of General Mo- 
tors Corporation. “We pledge ourselves to 
equitable price relationship and _ believe 
peace is imperative,” wires H. W. Prentis 
Jr. of Armstrong Cork Company. “Your 
statement has our complete endorsement,” 
affirms W. S. S. Rodgers of the Texas 
Company. 

The Wall Street Journal, reflecting opin- 
ion of the financial center of the country, 
has made similar assertions. Likewise the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. Likewise Charles Belknap, execu- 
tive vice president of the Monsanto Chem- 
ical Co. of St. Louis, who cogently points 
out that the chemical industry opposes 
participation in war because “wars are in- 
variably followed by business depressions 
. .. War disrupts peacetime progress, sub- 
stitutes temporary profits and long-term 
taxes for the long-term real profits of 
planned research and development.” There 
have been few occasions when business 
opinion in this country has so promptly 
and with such unanimity taken a position 
on a public question. 

Despite the rantings of some critics of 
business, the last war taught the Ameri- 
can people many things. One is that higher 
prices do not necessarily mean greater 
profits to business; that hoarding by con- 
sumers always raises prices and that hoard- 
ing is not controllable by manufacturers; 
that public speculation in commodity and 
stock markets is not chargeable to indus- 
trial leaders, and that prices of many 
world commodities in manufacturing are 
actually beyond domestic control, private 
or governmental. Another is that war isn’t 
the answer to a single one of our domestic 
problems. 





Peace Without Victory 


Aimost blanketed by war news is 
the story of the maneuvers and pressures 
that are preceding the annual meetings of 
the two wings of organized labor—a sig- 
nificant story both in political and indus- 
trial terms. 

For some time after the peace negotia- 
tions under White House auspices broke 
off last spring, no competent observer 


could foresee any new compelling reason 
for a resumption of peace efforts. Now, 
both internal and external forces have 
changed the situation. 

The rank and file in both A.F.L. and 
C.L.O. are getting sick and tired of juris- 
dictional struggles. It has become obvious 
to thousands of dues-paying union mem- 
bers in both camps that if they are going 
to have to go on paying dues and assess- 
ments to finance intra-labor squabbles, 
like those in the automobile industry, 
there is no limit to the amount of money 
they may have to put up. They know that 
they are pouring out their substance to 
fight with each other. 

Many of the rank and file are getting 
full employment for the first time in many 
years. They realize that business manage- 
ment on the whole is prepared to grant 
wage increases where orders are heavy and 
prices rising. They don’t propose to be 
separated from jobs under such circum- 
stances because of the feud between C.L.0. 
and A.F.L. leadership. 

Moreover, they are impatient with both 
the bitterness of the Green-Lewis brawl 
and the personal displeasure of both lead- 
ers with Roosevelt. Tobin, Hillman and 
others in both the C.1.O. and A.F.L. have 
indicated clearly their disgust that the 
course of the labor movement should 
be deflected because of personal piques. 
A feeling seems to be growing that the 
Lewis-Green vendetta is a pretty expen- 
sive form of personal indulgence. 

One important external force is the Ad- 
ministration’s desire for a united labor 
movement before 1940. There is likeli- 
hood of a strong appeal for peace by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. And in the background of 
such a plea there is always the unspoken 
threat of more “controls” of labor by gov- 
ernment if the war emergency continues. 

Beyond all these is the force of the pub- 
lic feeling that, in an emergency, strikes— 
especially jurisdictional strikes—are a lux- 
ury the nation cannot afford. 

All this does not necessarily mean that 
labor unity is in the offing. The fact that 
no one proposes an affiliation of such inde- 
pendent unions as the Railroad Brother- - 
hoods with the A.F.L. or C.I.0. makes it 
obvious that it is not unity that is needed 
but an end of the wasteful jurisdictional 
struggle. And that we are likely to see, if 
not by official action of the Green and 
Lewis high command, then certainly by the 
growing force of rank-and-file sentiment. 
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Guinea Pigs 


How Chemistry’s Service to the Lumber 
Industry Safeguards Home-Builders 
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This is a battlefield, American-style. No roar of 
guns, no pall of smoke, yet here in the smiling 
silence a deadly battle rages. This is one of chem- 
istry’s many fronts in the modern war against 
termites and other wood destroying organisms 
and insects. 

Monsanto maintains three such testing grounds 
—in Louisiana, Mississippi and West Virginia. 
Hundreds of seasoned posts are set into the 
earth, serving chemistry as ‘‘guinea pigs” of wood. 
Some are treated with specific chemicals, some 
with various chemical formulations, and some, 
for comparison, are not treated at all. More than 
fifty different chemicals or formulations are be- 
ing tested. 

Year after year, each post tells its own 
story —pointing the way to effective control of 
termites, wood degrading organisms and beetles, 
through chemical treatment of wood and sur- 
sotlnies soil. 

These testing grounds are only one phase of 
chemistry’s war against fungi and insects. From 
the chemical laboratories and from work done 
with the lumber and building industries in forest, 
saw-mill, lumber yard and building site, come 
new facts daily. Each new fact does its bit to help 
wipe out America’s tremendous annual loss 
from the inroads of rot, stain and termite attack 
in lumber and completed buildings. 

Thus, friendly wood, which houses most of the 
nation, is made to stand firm and solid through 
the years...thus Monsanto serves the lumber 
and building industries, which serve mankind. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo, 


HOW MONSANTO SERVES 


Among the thousands of uses for products of Monsanto 
Chemical Company are many applications in the lumber 
and building industries. Monsanto Chemicals for these 
industries include: 

SANTOBRITE—the sodium salt of pentachloro- 
phenol, for prevention of growth of sap stain organisms 
in green lumber. 

PERMATOL “A” —pentachlorophenol, in solution, 
for termite-proofing and preservation of dry lumber. 

a i} SANTOPHEN 20—pentachlorophenol, from which 

ion : a = % ‘ Santobrite and Monsanto Permatol “A”’ are derived, for 

other uses as an industrial preservative. Serves as an 

UN"2EATED WOOD becomes riddled by the at- TREATED WOOD, safeguarded byPermatol ‘‘A,”’re- organism-control in production of adhesives, latex, tex- 


tac! : . : . . tiles, aseptic paper. . . is used widely for elimination of 
ch: of insects, discolored and rotted by fungi. mains clean, structurally sound and termite proof. slime and algae in power plants. 
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SERVING INDUS TRY ...Wrmsee SERVES MANKIND 
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yall fu entudin Bourbo 
its best... 


Whiskey history was written over fifty years 





ago when the late Colonel E. H. Taylor Jr. 
signed his name to Old Taylor whiskey. For 
he thus identified a rare Kentucky bourbon 
that was destined to perpetuate his fame as a 
master-distiller. Today, as then, you can buy 
no finer bourbon whiskey than that on whose 


label you'll still find his honored name. 





Copyright 1939, National Distillers Products Corporation, New York 
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U.S. 
bottled in bond 
“Taylored” to 
good taste 





